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ILL-STARRED.—PART FIFTH. 


BY PATTY LEE. 


For a time Sally continued to reside with her 
mother, and Richard with his, without seeing 
each other, except an occasional interchange of 
calls, This of course gave rise to much scandat 
in the neighborhood, which of all things Mrs. 
Claverel most dreaded. Meantime the birth of a 
daughter gave some sort of momentary strength to 
the feeble tie still existing between the young 
husband and wife. 

«“ Don’t you think, Sammy,” said Mrs. Clave- 
rel, one morning, as she took up one of his red 
flannel shirts to mend, “don’t you think the old 
speckled cow is getting a little past her prime?” 

It is a much easier thing to fall in with the ob- 
servation of anuther, when we are not particu- 
larly interested, than to express a different senti- 
ment; and, without looking up, Mr. Claverel 
said, simply, “I don’t know but she is.” 

After a few minutes of silence, Mrs. Claverel 
said, again, in pursuance of some train of thought, 

“Did you see how the black mare acted this 
morning ?” 

Mr. Claverel was deeply engaged in one of 
Van Buren’s messages, and made no reply ; and 
she continued— 

«It seems to me I never saw her act so bad be- 
fore. It was as much as David could do to get 
her started; and when she did go at last, Tom 
had the whole of the load to pull. It seems to 
me, I would sell her along pretty soon, if I saw a 
good opportunity. Don’t you think so?” ; 

“ What is it?” said Mr. Claverel, just begin- 
ning to understand that his wife was talking to 
him. Then seeing her occupation, he added, “I 
wish, Dolly, while you are about it, you would 
just line those sleeves through, from the elbow 
to the shoulder. I feel a little of the rheumatis 
this morning.” 

Of course, Mrs. Claverel thought it would be 
a good plan ; but, before it was accomplished, she 
managed to make her meaning perfectly under- 
stood. 

“Tt is no use,” said Mr. Claverel, at first; ‘‘the 
speckled cow is worth twice what she will bring ; 
and as for the mare, I could not get half the vally 
of her. Besides, 1 could not carry on the farm 
without her.” 

“ Why, Sammy, I don’t see how she is worth 
more to you than to any one else; and Oliver 
wants to break his colt now, and then I expect 
you will have no use for the mare at all.” 

“Well, if I could sell them, I don’t particu- 
larly need the money. I can sell oats and hay 
enough to pay my taxes, and I don’t like to part 


with my critters.” 
“[ cums way be, if Rieb-<«4 had a Tivtle start, 


enough togo ¢0 housekeeping with, he and Sally 
would *¥ to get along. If they were in their 
own use, and had some encouragement to do, 
per™Ps they might—who knows? Sally has a 
y4 and bureau, and a half dozen chairs; and if 
ae can give them a little more, they will get along 
picely. It seems a pity, when they are disposed 
to do as well as they can, that we should offer 
them no countenance.” 

Mr. Claverel said nothing. He seemed in a 
troubled study. 

“The baby grows finely,” continued Mrs. 
Claverel, talking rather for Mr. Claverel than to 
him. “I was in there yesterday for the first time. 
I didn’t much want to go there, but I was coming 
by, and Mrs. Bates, she was out in the yard, and 
80 insisted on my going in just a minute, that I 
couldn’t well get off. You know it wouldn’t take 
me but just a minute, Sammy, and I[ thought if it 
would do them any good, why, it would not do me 
any harm, and so I stopped just a leetle bit.” 

There was a long pause after this apologetic 
speech, which the husband not seeming disposed 
to break, gave the good wife an uncomfortable 
sort of sensation. However, she rallied pres- 
ently; and after slipping her hand under the 
patch, and saying, “ Isn’t that thick and warm ?” 
she said, “they want you to come, and I told 
them I’d tell you, but you had so much to do, I 
didn’t much expect you’d go, and that you were 
no hand to go to any place. They talk of calling 
the baby Dolly—an old-fashioned sort of name; 
I should not think they would like it.” 


“Better call it Folly,” said Mr. Claverel—at 
which the wife laughed, and said she thought so 
too, though she felt no inclination to laugh what- 
ever, but wished in some way to put her husband 
in good humor, which in some sort she did, though 
for the time he seemed much more interested in 
the message than in anything which his wife said. 
A week or two after this conversation, Mr. Clav- 
erel one morning took a pair of old horse-shoes in 
one hand, and tying a rope about the neck of Oli- 
ver’s colt, set out for the village of Startown. 
He walked slowly, for the refractory colt—a 
rough-haired, long-legged, long tailed, sorrel ani- 
mal, that had not yet attained his best develop- 
ment—pulled backward to the extent of his rope 
and neck together. 


went on for a time, but at the end of a month 
Richard’s riding was still all make-believe. The 
hay was gone trom the stable, the flour and meat 
from the larder, the wood required to be replen- 
ished, and fear and anxiety began to usurp the 
place of hope and satisfaction. 

Daily Richard went back and forward from his 
father’s to his own home, bearing a basket of ap- 
ples or potatoes, and daily Martha and Jane ad- 
dressed him as Dr. Claverel, and inquired, with 
mock sincerity, after the health of his patients. 

“How much do you want?” they would say 
sometimes—a dollar’s worth, or less? we don’t do 
business on the credit system. Mrs. Claverel 
would say, “come, come!” by way of reproof, 
while Richard remained silent from mortifica- 
tion. 

The spring brightened into summer, and the 
half-made garden was overgrown with weeds, 
while in-doors a cross baby cried in the cradle, 
and the mother, languid and weary of waiting for 
the better time, grew more and more dissatisfied, 
neglecting the sources of comfort she had, because 
she had not more. 

One morning, after a restless night with a fret- 
ful baby, she arose more languid and disquieted 
than usual, There was no fire to prepare break- 
fast, and no breakfast to prepare; dull leaden 
clouds hung over all the sky; no breath of air 
stirred the leaves, among which the spiders were 
lazily spinning; the birds twittered feebly and 

faintly, but there was no joyous outburst of song. 
Presently the thunder growled in the far dis- 
tance, and rumbled heavily up the sky—the day 
was going to be stormy, ’ 

Once or twice, Sally alled her husband to arise, 
and if possible prepar¢ some wood for a fire be- 
fore the rain set in; but he dozed on, paying no 
heed to her remarks ayd advice; and getting her- 
self near where the fire should be, she rocked her 
baby to and fro in wretched and sullen mood, 
looking out upon the storm. There was no food 
nor money nor fire ia the house. Neither was 
there any interchangeof kind words or hopes or 
wishes, to keep alive in their hearts the love that 
was fast dying out. At last the noon was come; 
it grew lighter, and the rain nearly ceased. 

The poor girl could restrain her sorrow and 
her reproaches no longer, and once more turning 
to Richard, asked himif he intended to leave her 
to starve to death. 

“ What would you have me do,” he said, “go 
out in this storm and ask charity? I have no 
heart and no hope—nothing but a discontented 
and reproachful wife. 

‘ Wonld that I were dead before thee!’” 

Tears followed on the part of the wife—then 
bitterer reproaches—then harsh words from each 
to each—and then sullen silence and dogged re- 
solves, - 

Toward sunset, with her baby in her arms and 
the tears in her eyes, Sally set out in the rain for 
home, while Richard remained in the desolate 
and deserted house—wretched, very wretched. 

The sun went down, the rain fell on and on; 
without and within, all was dark, and the heart of 
of the Iil-Starred inmate was darkest of all. He 
was hungry, though he scarcely felt that. Weary 
of himself and of the world, the hours dragged 
slowly by. All day he had sat perfectly still, with 
his arms folded across his bosom, and his eyes 
bent upon the ground. At last he arose, pacing 
restlessly from side to side of the little room, be- 
ginning a train of reflection sometimes with, 
“might do better if I would,” but invariably end- 
ing with, “I would do better if I could” Vio- 
lent feelings of joy or pain must exhaust them- 
selves at last, and the tumult in the bosom of the 
young man at length gave way to the settled 
calmness of despair. After a search of some min- 
utes, he succeeded in finding the remnant of a 
tallow candle, by the light of which he read the 
miserable conclusion of the sorrowful story of 
Chatterton ; but he gathered no courage from the 
fact that the day after his suicide “ there came a 
man in the city inquiring for him” He only 
said it was better that he should die than live. 
An evil sign was in his house of life, which only 
the shadow of the grave could sweep away ; and 
to die was to give the echo of his name to the 
world. 

So the long nieht.in.deslmoss and silence he 
mused. 








The next morning, haggard and worn and hun- 
gry, he retarned to his father’s house, and his 
mother listened patiently and lovingly to the old 
story—his wife had cruelly deserted him, depriv- 
ing him of the solace of his child ; that, in fact, she 
had been unkind and improvident from the first ; 
and had she remained, her conduct might ulti- 
mately have broken his heart. So wretched and 
helpless and hopeless he looked, that even his 
father was softened, and forbore to reproach, if 
he did not soothe and encourage. He was resolved 
to give up his profession, for he had neither the 
tact nor the talent for its prosecution ; he would 
come back home, and assist his brothers in the 
cultivation of the farm. Agreeably to this resolve, 
Democrat and Tom were harnessed to the market- 
wagon, and the goods belonging to the husband 
were separated and removed from those belong- 
ing to the wife. The sign was taken down, and 
though Richard was careful to despoite it where 
it would neither be seen by himself nor any one 
else, as he thought, Martha and Jane, in some of 
those mysterious searches of which children are 
go fond, would sometimes bring it to light, and, 
tacking it to the door of his room, hide in some 
neighboring nook to watch his coming, and laugh 
over his surprise and mortification. 

After a few days of pretty energetic endeavor 
to be useful, Richard began to relapse to his for- 
mer apathy and indifference. Sometimes he 
would sit in his chamber and read his old medi- 
cal books, sometimes he mounted his pony and 
rode about the neighborhood, no one knew for 
what, nor do I think he knew himself. 

Meantime, rumor became current that Mr. 
Bates was about to sell out and move to town—a 
rumor which had confirmation in the bills posted 
in front of the Startown Hotel, and principal 
grocery store, as also upon the graveyard fence, 
and the gate-posts of Mr. Claverel, at one extrem- 
ity of the village, and of Deacon Somerset at the 
other, stating, in large printed letters, that, 
“would be sold at public vendue, on the first of 
August, at the house of Peter Bates, all the fol- 
lowing property, viz: three milch cows, one patent 
churn, with a lot of dairy ware and family crocke- 
ry—two feather beds, picked from Mr. Bates’s 
own geese, and warranted prime—one bureau, one 
breakfast table, one half dozen chairs. Also, two 
draught-horses, one fanning mill, one plow, with 
a great variety of farming and household utensils 
too numerous to mention. 

Mrs. Bates had asseverated, as it was reported, 
that she could not live in the same neighborhood 
with the Claverels. So, in due course of time, 
fanning mill and feather-beds, milch cows and 
breakfast-table, were duly disposed of, and Mr. 
Bates and family moved to town, and opened a 
boarding-house for tailors, milliners, and errand- 
boys—Sally chiefly doing the honors, and her 





To reach the blacksmith’s, he passed the house 
of Mr. Bates; and though he did not turn his 
head in that direction, he saw at the window his 
daughter-in-law, with her babyin her arms. She 
saw him, and with her heart softened toward 
everybody, with its strange, new feeling, she 
called him to come in, just a moment, and see 
little Dolly. He hesitated a moment, then tied 
the colt to the gate-post, and walked straight into 
the house. A moment more, and his grandchild 
Was in his arms. 

A week or two more, and the sorrel colt, which 

Oliver called Democrat, (he was a stout politician 
after the order of his father,) was soberly at work 
by the side of Tom, and the black mare and the 
speckled cow were no longer among the chattels 
of Mr. Claverel, and between the old homestead 
and the village Richard had taken up his abode. 
The house he occupied was a wooden building of 
Small dimensions and pretensions; nevertheless, 
it had an air of decency and comfort about it. 
The carpet was very pretty, as Mrs. Bates 
thought, the curtains tasteful, and the other fur- 
niture good and useful. The front of the house 
near the door was garnished with the sign of 
“Dr. Claverel,” and the stable on the back of the 
lot was filled with hay and corn for Richard’s new 
pony. He intended to commence practice at once. 
It was no use, he thought, to study any longer ; 
he knew about as much as Dr. Hilton. It was 
not 80 easy to make other people believe it. Bas- 
kets of provision, enough the supply of a 
Month, were provided by Mrs. Claverel and Mrs, 
Bates, and the young people began to make their 
own way in the world. 

Richard rocked the cradle while Sally cooked 

the dinner, and Sally rocked while Richard sad- 
dled his pony and rode about the neighborhood, 


mother the work. The children were thus de- 
prived of the fresh air, and free, healthful exer- 
cise they had been accustomed to; their simple 
and comfortable clothing was abandoned for that 
which was something like other children had— 
more expensive than they could afford, more fash- 
ionable than durable or agreeable to children 
never used to being pinned up and hooked down 
in any sort of restraining way. Consequently, 
they became, as their mother thought, very much 
improved—that is, they had,in place of full, 
dimpled cheeks, and rosy arms, and flowing hair, 
a paler and more delicate look, with armsand face 
freckled with musquito-hites—broad, white panta- 
letts, and long braids hanging down their backs, 
liberally bedecked at the ends with very bright 
ribbons. As for the boys, I can’t describe the 
‘buttons, and tassels, and shining belts that set 
them off; but it was all over-strained, and not 
precisely the right thing ; nor could they learn to 
feel as much at home as in their loose trowsers in 
the hay-field. The city air and the neglectful 
mother didn’t agree with the baby, and on the 
cushion of the rocking-chair it lay, fretting by 
the hour, or falling over the shoulder of a nurse- 
girl, not old enough nor strong enough to support 
it, was carried from place to place, with its skirts 
of two yards*in length trailing to the ground. 
The name of Dolly was abandoned, or metamor- 
phosed to that of Dora; poor little baby, its name 
was never written, even on its tombstone; and 
what availed the change, for the summer ‘was not 
gone till its languid arms were folded and its feet 
straightened for the grave. A few natural tears, 
@ vacuum for some days, and then the white 
lace that edged its long dresses served admirably 
to set off the mourning of the young mother. 
Peace to thee, unknown little child, fallen 
asleep in innocency, to wake in the bosom of the 
Shepherd. Thou hadst no need of torture 
to be made pure. The fire-crown, and the worm 
that never dies, are not for those over whom 
sounds ever the sweet music, “suffer them to come 
unto me, and forbid them not.” 


Away under the sun-set cloulds, neglected and 





the echoes from below. 


sleep.” 


of life. 


bition, the reward of endeavor. 


own wife and children. 
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main, 


alone, 
thrown, 


to zone. 


Fate? 

hate? 

trust— 

wrecks and dust, 
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away 
acles of clay! 


lightest will, 


still! 


rigorous care; 
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alone, 

great throne. 
herd, 

bird— 


a@ word! 


there be,” 


go free. 


Earth, 


other’s nod, 
sod, 


reign of God! 
Marblehead, 1851. 
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MECHANISM. — NO. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK, 





I marvel, sometimes, when I see mothers, who 
will not be comforted, mourning for the deaths of 
their children. They forget that the beauty of 
immortal youth is theirs ; they forget the fullness 
of sorrow that is in the world—the~moaning that 
runs through the universe, since the downward 
beating of the starry wings of Lucifer brought 


Sooner or later, we grow weary, very weary, 
and covet for our bleeding feet and broken hearts 
the comfort of the grave—for life has no good un- 
mixed with evil. The laurel twines itself only 
about haggard and aching brows ; under the flame 
that streams across the centuries lie the gray 
ashes of all dearest hopes ; the great waves of de- 
spair beat ever against the citadel of joy, until we 
are glad to fold the darkness about us as a gar- 
ment, and go down to the narrow house—there, at 
least, is rest. No troubling dream disturbs the 
pillow, no necessity to labor, and to wait, calls us 
away from the quiet, to front, with fainting and 
failing powers, the terrors of adverse fate. The 
morning goes, and comes again, and again, but 
visits our eyelids with no unwelcome light. The 
sobbing rains of the spring-time beautify with 
flowers the covering that is over us, the dry leaves 
of autumn drop down, and the white snows of 
winter settle over the grave-mound like the sheet 
over the newly dead; but tv che pale sleepers it 
is all the same, for there is no work, nor device, 
nor wisdom, nor knowledge, in the grave. 


“The shadows of the midnight possess their own repose, 
For the weary winds are silent, or the moon is in the 


Some respite to its turbulence the restless ocean knows, 
Whatever moves, or toils, or grieves, hath its appointed 


For myself, many that I have loved have gone 
from me to return back no more. 
curls of childhood, the dark, heavy tresses of 
mature life, and the thin, silvery locks of old 
age, have been hidden from my eyes by the 
shroud-folds ; but among them all there is not one 
that I would awake to take up again the burden 
Were they here, my weakness might 
fasten itself upon their strength, and my lagging 
footsteps hold them back from the aims of am- 

But to my story. Poor Mr. Bates—when his 
little farm was sold, his occupation was gone. 
Temptation met and overcame him. The strength 
and independence of the sturdy yeoman degene- 
rated into the weakness and imbecility of the 
drunkard; and living for some years a pitiable 
wretch, he died an outcast from the love of his 
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TRUTH VS. CUSTOM. 


BY CAROLINE A. BRIGGS. 


“ That monster, Custom.’—SHAKSPEARE. 
“ The Truth shall make you free.’—GosPELs. 


As the wave that, driven landward, rushes back upon the 


Only to be sent to grapple with the pebbly shore again, 
So the pulse-tides of my spirit, reaching out to Truth 


On the cold, bleak shores of Custom are forever backward 


Where the monster, iron- featured, sways the race from zone 


Whenee this rigid, cold compulsion—this slow tyranny of 
Must [I learn from lips of others what to love and what to 
Are there in my own true spirit no great voices I may 
No dear thoughts, my own by birthright, rising from its 


That my will must bow forever to the world’s imperious 


Can the free soul brook dictation? Wings it hath to soar 
From these flesh and blood euthralments, these world-man- 
So the lightning, chained and tutored to perform man’s 


Yet retains within its natore all its power of good or ill— 
Seemingly subdued, obedient—but, for all that, lightning 


Thus among my kind I wander, outwardly content to wear 
Shackles, custom-forged, and fashioned with most nice and 


Bat I feel a spirit in me, more majestic than them all, 
Rising in its calm indifference—able to withstand the 


Strong to make its own enactments ’gainst a world’s oppo- 


Truth and Duty are the masters that should sway the world 
Holding each the same good sceptre—sitting on the same 
Blind Oppression, narrow Faction, and the whole opposing 
Holding mind in tangled meshes — prisoned, like a pining 


God at length shall sweep them headlong with the besom of 


God, who called the light from darkness with a simple “ Let 
He has power to break the bondage, bidding all who grope, 


Not forever shall the spirit, struggling for diviner birth, 
Feel the strong, cold ¢oils of Custom, crushing it so close tu 


Pressing out its very life-blood, like a vintage little worth! 


Not forever—for already, crimsoning the distant years 
With the glory of its zenith, that prophetic dawn appears, 
When the free soul, no more crouching, hound-like, to an- 
Throwing off each groaning shac kle, yields it to th’ eternal 


Till the whole Earth stands unfettered neath the perfect 


ll. 


The scale, dividers, and triangle, are “tHE 
THREE TOOLS” for juvenile mechanism. No child 
over eight years old, either at home or at school, 
ought to be without them. They may furnish 
more instruction than ten times, probably a hun- 
dred times, their cost expended in books. 
also give to books a value which they cannot pos- 
sibly possess by themselves alone. They render 
books practical and entertaining, and schools 
places of delightful resort. They are the instru- 


For young pupils a six-inch scale, made of wood, 


Many others, 


varying in material, length, graduation, and use, 
may be had as occasions should call for them. 
The dividers should be furnished with a point, 
pen. The triangle should have one 
right-angle, one angle of sixty degrees, and the 


degrees ; as the 


three angles of a triangle in all cases amount 
precisely to a hundred and eighty degrees. Both 
the scale and triangle should be marked with 
inches and parts of inches. The former should 
also contain the line of chords and the scale of 


Such a triangle is probably the most compre- 
hensive little instrument that exists, or that can 
exist. It contains the elements of the equilateral 
triangle and square ; and those two figures togeth- 
er constitute the elements of universal mechan- 
ism, both of divine and human origin. The 
entire simplicity, with the boundless and endless 
uses of the three tools, fits them for training 
young hands and eyes, and for instructing, enter- 
taining, and refining young minds, to an extent 
much beyond any book, or any number of books, 
which can be provided for them ; at the same time 
greatly increasing the value of books. By their 
very great simplicity they can even be made by 
the pupils needing them. Several boys, not long 
since, made some dividers of wood, fitted with a 
point, pencil, and pen, which they found to answer 
a good purpose. By making smooth and straight 
a thin piece of board, with inches marked on it, 
the scale is provided. By setting a pair of divi- 
ders with the points distant just six inches, an 
equilateral triangle, with sides of that length, can 
be drawn in an instant, say on pasteboard. A 
line drawn from one corner of that triangle to the 
centre of the opposite side will form two triangles 
precisely of the character proposed. The paste- 
board, thus divided by lines as described, can be 
cut by scissors into the very triangles desired, 
each having one right angle, one angle of sixty 


e variety of work capable of being executed 
by these three juvenile instruments is literally 
boundless and endless, and applicable to every 
human pursuit, whether connected with the high- 
est departments of science, or the most common 
operations of the farmer, mechanic, or house- 
keeper. They also afford to the users pleasure 
so high and so pure, and usefulness so illimitable, 
both pleasure and usefulness constantly increas- 
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pleasures of an immoral or doubtfal tendency, 
than can possibly be provided by attempted 
restraints upon the exuberance of feeling or the 
energy of action constantly and necessarily ex- 
hibited wherever the creatures of God, possessing 
muscle, mind, and soul, are to be found. It is 
hence proper here to express 40 Opinion, founded 
upon very long and very large experience, that 
no better instruments of instruction or of enter- 
tainment can possibly be put into young hands 
than “tHe THREE TOOLS” for juvenile mech- 
anism. Their uses, though slightly understood 
at first, will become more manifest the more they 
are used, 

Experiments —Several boys, much noted as 
truants, were not long since put in charge of a 
lady, who provided for them various kinds of 
work, including both using #ad making the scale, 
dividers, and triangle. In that school not one was 
known as a truant. Their drawing and other 
work soon became the admiration of their parents, 
many pieces of which were contributed for send- 
ing abroad to let their light shine. These same 
boys, on being transferred to another school, 
where “ Boox Lessons” were only given, again 
became truants—rather deserters from scheol— 
their parents entirely failing to seoure their 
attendance. 


—— 


A VISIT TO THE CITY OF ELMS, 


Aueust 1, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Deak Sir: A visit to the “ City of Elms” might 
not, and a college commencement could not, be 
such a novelty to you as to your novice of a cor- 
respondent. But any heart that has ever throbbed 
within the shadow of “Old Yale” will perhaps 
welcome a stray echo from her hals. 

As a prelude to our introductim to this queen 
of New England colleges, we—aot the editorial 
“we,” but the heterogeneous “ye” of the rail- 
road cars—were jostled in mos} unceremonious 
style into the thick darkness of the New Haven 
station-house. A foreigner migh; suppose, at first 
glance, that the New Haveners had retained so 
much of the “conservatism” o the old ‘‘ Blue 
Laws,” as to scorn the “moder: innovation” of 
railroads, and that, thus disdaining all compan- 
ionship with the resistless stean giant, they had 
hewn his pathway beneath th¢ir feet, and given 
him his den in a “cave of theegrth.” Thesimple 
truth is, that the road passes through the city in 
the bed of an old and long sinc¢ drained canal— 
much to the comfort and safey of all nervous 
steeds and unwary children—and of course its 
landing-place must be on the same level of infe- 
riority to the “upper city.” ‘The sudden trans- 
ition from mid-day to mid-nigh} was quite start- 
ling, and reminded one ludicjously of the old 
stories of Aineas stumbling his way into Tar- 
tarus, Danté descending into /‘ L’Inferno,” &c. 
The din of direful sounds in ‘his subterranean 
receptacle rather served to confirm the associa- 
tion of fancies. Whiz, whistle and shriek, from 
the iron-throated monster—shout, scream, and 
crash, from his human rivals, undistinguishable 
amid the gloom, made up a npst deafening, un- 
earthly, or rather in-earthly medley of discords. 

Groping our way out of Mother Earth’s em- 
brace as best we could, we soon greeted the sun 
again, where he smiled upon a fair city—fairer 
still in the radiance and beauty the imaginings of 
our youth had lent it. 

“'The elms of New Haven!” I scarcely know 
when I first learned to dream of tham. Some one 
says that “ Willis hasimmortalizedthem.” They 
will immortalize him, perhaps; at Rast, they will 
whisper his nime as long as they ristle a leaf to 
the breeze. But I heard, also, Bryant’s grave, 
earnest voice repeat, “The groves were God’s 
first temples.” Surely that “foret-hymn” must 
have been breathed into the aisles of some such 
cathedral of green as this, where worship seems 
to fall upon the soul with every waving leaf- 
shadow ! 

Our first exploring tour was in the direction of 
the college-green, the nucleus of attraction at 
that hour ; for there, under the shadow of a huge, 
umbrella-like tent, the grave ond gay “ Alumni” 
were reviving the associations of student life. 
We turned aside for a brief, tantalizing glance 
over the magnificent “cabinet” collection, span- 
gled with the jewels of geology. I casta hopeless 
look at the “hard names” of my brilliant favor- 
ites of the mineral race, too technical for any 
memory but that of a professional dissecter of 
rocks and hills. The most striking—though the 
most uncouth—specimen of the whole, to me, was 
a shapeless meteoric mass, weighing some hun- 
dreds of pounds, brought thither from Texas. I 
gazed on it with a touch of the same half-super- 
stitious wonder with which, when a child, I used 
to look on a “falling star.” What secrets of the 
universe could that dumb blodk tell, if life and 
speech were breathed into its grim shapelessness ? 
But the moments were flying, knd I reluctantly 
left, carrying away only confused, anonymous 
impressions of grandeur and beauty, of the Om- 
nipotence of the Creator, and the enthusiastic in- 
dustry of the beings He has created. 

The tent! Before we reached its shade, we met 
with many pleasant little interruptions, for one of 
our party was a son of “ Yale)’ and his foster- 
brethren clustered around him, ¢s only collegians 
.and boarding-school girls can cluster. Oh! it 
does warm one’s heart to catch the comical start 
of surprise, to see the merry, perhaps the rough 
hand-shake, and hear the wild, ringing peal of 
laughter to the suddenly awakened remembrance 
of some cherished scrape, when “ we were boys 
together,” as these old friends meet and greet! 
One orator of the morning had just seated him- 
self, amid shouts of applause, as we reached the 
outermost circle of the dense crowd under canvass. 
The tumult was renewed in another moment, for 
the laughter-breathing “ Richelieu,” of the 7vi- 
bune was on his feet, and the multitude waited not 
for his first witicism to laugh. Scarcely, indeed, 
could an entire sentence be distinguished, 
throughout his short, off-hand speech, for the 
merriment which shook thetent. As “ Robinson” 
bowed his last, the call echoed fram centre to cir- 
tumference—“ Mitchell, Mitchel|!” Oh, to be 
six feet tall for a single second! What woman, 
with woman’s curiosity, who has ever peeped into 
“ Reveries of a Bachelor,” would not run any 
trifling risk for a glimpse of the fanciful, child- 
hearted “Ik Marvel?” But “Ik Marvel” was 
dumb; perhaps he had absented himself before 
his hour came, and we walked more contentedly 
away, with the tones of the “greeting hymn” 
swelling on our ears. 

“Three o'clock” ushered ‘in the theological 
anniversary exercises, which deserve a fuller de- 
scription than I can here give them. Besides the 
elaborated, abstruse dissertations upon subjects 
purely theological, we had an animated essay com- 
memorative of “‘ Jesuit missions to the heathen,” 
in which the zealous fraternity was judged rather 
asa band of enthusiasts than of wilfal compro- 
misers with truth and duty, and a most eloquent 
harangue on a most unexpected theme—“ The 
Political Duties of Christians.” 

It would have thrilled your heart, it would 
have thrilled any true patriot’s heart with joy, to 
see a true-souled son of “Old Massachusetts” 
dare to rise up before the grave, gray-headed men 
of a too conservative age, and modestly, logically, 
and warmly plead the Christian’s right to a heart! 
I heard the speech applauded as “the gem of the 
exercises” by many who would deem its argu- 
ment mere fallacy; for the speaker could not Sut 
be thrilling in his eloquence—it was the eloquence 
of the truth and of the heart. One of his closing 
appeals I must try to transcribe, in the spirit, al- 
though I may not be successful in revollecting the 
precise words of the author. He had been com- 
puting the cry of “disunion,” and wound up 
thus: 

“Tax every blade of grass that grows upon 
our hills, tax every drop of every stream that 
sparkles on our plains, tax every whirling spin- 
dle that points up from our thousand manufacto- 
ries, and we will still cry, ‘Union now, and Union 
forever!’ but a tax ‘upon the life-blood of our 
hearts, our humanity, never!” I saw the benevo-- 
lent countenance of one good “ Doctor of Divini- 
ty” light up with approval and appreciation, and 
I could but thank God that the college and the 
church of Connecticut have still a voice for the 
“ Higher Law.” 

This same “ Law” presented itself again to our 
notice in the evening discourse of Daniel Lord, 
Esq., in quite a different light. “The Pulpit 
and the Bar, in their Relations to Society,” was 
his theme. The society addressed was the “ Phi 
Beta Kappa,” over whose mysterious Greek char- 
acters upon a watch-key I used to puzzle myself 
sorely, in little girlhood. The subject and style 
were worthy of an L. L. D.—the oratory marred 
by the elevation of the speaker’s paper in such & 
way as to completely veil his face from his “ foster- 
brethren” It could hardly be that he was 
ashamed of a certain episode, wheren he mildly. 
gravely, and no doubt conscientiously, rebuked 
the poor, belabored clergymen of America (sure 
of attack from conservatives and radicals) for 
hurling their united influence against the-only 





us—resistance, revolution, and obedience. The 
latter was the rule, revolution the exception, 
when obedience became impracticable, and a nation 
arose at once to remodel, not to infringe, its laws. 
The third, resistance, whether active or passive, 
was never tenable, in any extreme whatever. 
The practical corollary which he drew from these 
premises you can easily infer. Quere—How is 
revolution ever to be effected without resistance ? 
and where is the boundary line? It does not be- 
come me to criticise the arguments of the learned 
essayist, further than to say that they failed to 
convince at least one of his attentively listening 
auditory. 

The theme of the poem which followed seemed, 
at first mention, prophetic of warmer, truer sen- 
timents—“ The Pilgrim Spiriv’—not merely as 
limited to our “ Pilgrim Fathers,” but a spirit— 
in the words of the author-speaker— 

“ Brave and true, 

And treading with bold steps from old to new !”? 
Was it not a promising prelude? But I listened 
in vain for a clarion blast to the “ Pilgrim Spirit ” 
of the nineteenth century, though the heroism of 
figes past was brought in “ fair review ” before us. 
I almost pitied the poetas he arose, though proba- 
bly niy pity was on uniucocveer yao tte wm ps wovtvs 
would have been unacceptable, for hie deportment 
bore the oolf pussessed stamp of a gentleman and 
ascholar. But it has always seemed to me as 
though the true “sons of genius” must instinc- 
tively shrink from blazoning, as it were, their 
Helicon-gathered crystals upon their own fore- 
heads, as though, when coming forward at the call 
of duty to the ordeal, they would, to quote Mrs. 
Browning, ‘ Never read their own true verses to 
their worth,” for “the chariot wheels” would “jar 
in the gates through which” they “drive them 
forth.” 

The poem, mainly descriptive, was lighted up 
by fine gleams of true poesy ; but, as a whole, it 
is not the firmest fabric of his fancy upon which 
Alfred B. Street may found his hope of fame. 

Commencement-day dawned cool and clear, 
contrary to the fears of many. More than one 
pulse beat with fever-haste, as the long proces- 
sion of fathers, sons, brothers, and friends, defiled 
into the church, and distributed itself, until the 
whole body of the lower pews was submerged in 
asea of black coats and buoyant faces. The ven- 
erable corporation of long and well-tried men, 
headed by its calm and classic President, took its 
seat upon the stage, and the exercises of the day 
commenced. 

I do not intend to inflict upon you a disserta- 
tion of my contemporaries, the heroes of the day 
and stage, for your edification or their amuse- 
ment, but must refer you to the “schedule.” which 
any of your country exchanges will offer you, 
for introduction to the “ dramatis persone.” They 
seemed a sturdy, sterling set-—manly in thought 
as in form—save one degenerate son of Penn’s 
Woodland, who, in expatiating with most grace- 
ful gestures upon the theme, “ Americans, the 
keepers of their own liberty,” took occasion to 
eulogize them rather as the keepers of their own 
slavery ; for, will it not soon be only and truly 
their own, so far as it exists in the civilized world ? 

At the close of his sophistical oration, a triple 
bolt of bouquets was hurled at his devoted head 
from some fair hand (or hands) in the gallery 
above us, saucy enough to defy the expressed 
wish of the grave President, that “the audience 
would abstain from all tokens of approbation or 
disapprobation.” Verily, “he had his reward.” 

An “ Essay on Scottish Song” was most worthy 
of its theme, and warmed the weary listener into 
attention and admiration. The “poem” of the 
afternoon was a simple legend, simply and smooth- 
ly recited, and “the valedictory ” unimpeachable 
for correctness of style and sentiment, as a vale- 
dictory should be. None of the orations or dis- 
sertations couJd take rank below mediocrity, and 
none soared on pinions strong enough to far out- 
strip its fellow. One remarkable feature was, 
the almost total absence of mit, in its most restrict- 
ed sense. I was told that its flashes had been 
sedulously restrained, in some instances. If this 
was so, the Commencement exercises certainly 
lost in ljveliness what they gained in wisdom. 
The most taking, if not the most elaborated per- 
formance of the occasion, was upon “ Hugh Mil- 
ler and the Development Hypothesis,” clear, an- 
imated, forcible, and finely spoken. 

One strain of music by the “Italian band,” I 
must not negiect to notice. The morning per- 
formances of this “band” had been so “ tame,” 
that I had ceased to listen eagerly, when, at one 
interval, it struck up a wild, supernatural melody, 
that hushed and awed my heart beneath its swell. 
I do not know the technical name of the, (I can- 
ont call it “air,’) nor do I care to know it. It 
seemed the bewildering, half-woful, half-pleading, 
soul-gushing of a peri at the portal of Paradise—a 
spirit at the gate of Heaven! At times it hushed 
away, and the strange, soft, unearthly harmony 
of seraph-harps from “within the veil” melted 
into the heart’s ear; anon, it burst forth into 
loud, wild, but still sweet sobbings, convulsing 
all the haunted air with its heart-thrilling ebb 
and flow. At last it ceased, abruptly ; the cadence 
changed; the strains of joy and revelry, melodi- 
ous, but mortal, rang on the magic strings. The 
charm was broken. 

The procession of incipient A. B.’s and A. M/s, 
to receive their scrolls of honor, delivered with 
the high-toned “ pro auctoritate mihi commissa,” &c., 
which completed their several transmutations, 
followed, and the “ curtain fell.” 

We rode out to “look at New Haven,” early 
on the following morning. The sky was sad and 
gloomy as some hearts on which it frowned—the 
dust-and-rain-wrinkled college halls looked as if 
meditating lugubrious odes over their absentees. 
Yet the city and the sound lay still and lovely— 
the cemetery sweetly and greenly guarded its 
dead of centuries, and the giant castle of East 
Rock calmly overlooked the pigmies at its foot. 
What a monument to Him who measured “the 
hills in the hollow of His hand,” is that high, 
bald precipice, fronting the waves that, perchance, 
once lashed it with their sea-weed and their 
spray. 

A “merrie company” emerged from the “ de- 
pot-den” that day, and glanced farewell to the 
hospitable “City of the Elms,” and of the scien- 
ces; my only secret disappointment being, that 
I had iiot, after all, seen “Ik Marvel.” I am sure 
you are heartily relieved to find that my pen has 
not another day’s doings and seeings to run over ; 
and in this agreeable posture of mind it will be 
highly politic for me to leave you and your for- 
bearing ‘readers. Yours, most truly, 

Mary Irvine, 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT OF THE ERA. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

In your “European Correspondence,” in the 
Era of the 7th inst., are these words, descriptive 
of Voltaire—“ the sarcasm and ridicule which he 
lavished upon eyerything moral and religious.” 
My acquaintance with Voltaire’s works is some- 
what extensive, if I have not read them all ; but I 
have yet to find a line of his, sarcastic or ridicu- 
ling against morality or religion. These delicate 
weapons he most forcibly used against supersti- 
tion and imposture, called morality and religion 
by his country’s hierarchy, whose revenge he thus 
incurred. To discredit him, and diminish the 
number of his readers, is now the only means of 
defence that imposture can wield against “the 
dead lion.” But whoever knows his abstemiousness 
and valetudinarian life, studious and laborious 
habits, bequeathing a mine of most varied, exten- 
sive, and invaluable learning to the world; the 
zeal, perseverance, and andacity, with which he 
espoused the cause of innocence and justice, 
scorning the smiles and defying the power even 
of Frederic the Great in such a contest ; lavish- 
ing @ large fortune in defence of the oppressed 
poor—must be very prejudiced indeed if he can 
withhold his admiration from the great philan- 
thropist. Remembering how he received and sup- 
ported for years the destitute fugitives from the 
siege of Geneva, his protection of Martin, Lalli, 
the Callas family, and others who were persecut- 
ed by the Jesuits, (to whose sway he gave the first 
effectual blow,) we should gratefully scout theslang 
of his interested calumniators. Your correspond- 
ent, sir, must be some priest, or else unacquainted 
with the sage whose memory he would vilify. Few 
men have done more towards separating religion 
from that persecution with which it had so long 
been deSied and misrepresented. Few have done 
more towards rendering religious toleration and 
charity fashionable and widely diffused. Few 
have been greater instructors or benefactors of 
his species. Such, sir, is the judgment formed by 
a (once) bigoted Presbyterian, who has learned 
to judge a man’s character by his acts. Nor can 
I see more fault than misfortune in one unable to 
comprehend mysteries, concerning which a thou- 
sand sects have been wrangling for more than a 
thousand years, without arriving at unanimity 
among themselves. The morality of every re- 
ligion is older than the oldest of them all; and is 
not an original part of any, but plagiarized by 
each. That is the practical part of religion, as 





reputation of the best kind of piety—the benefi- 
cent. Such was the Samaritan in the parable. 
With high respect, A Sussceiper. 





COTTON ETHICS AND THEOLOGY. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 
Sir: Ever since numbers of the merchants, law- 
yers, and ministers, of this city and vicinity, in 
subserviency to the cotton interest of the coun- 
try, inculcated passive obedience to unconstitution- 
al and wicked laws, and promulgated the doctrine 
that the Union, the commercial prosperity and ec- 
clesiastical peace of these States were of more im- 
portance than that righteousness which exalteth a 
nation, we have been accustomed to hear of “ cot- 
ton parsons,” “ cotton merchants,” “ cotton politi- 
cians,” and “ cotton lawyers” If not the most 
dignified, it is the most significant term that could 
be used to describe such persons. As might have 
been predicted, these, “‘ when the shoe pinches,” 
have been loud in repelling what they consider a 
slander. One of our widely circulated religious 
papers, The New York Observer, considers the use 
of the term, “cotton theology,” an attack upon the 
“ peeron vf Christ in thic_ land,” and the “roli- 
gion” of the country! If the theologians and lay 
professors alluded to comprise the church, as is 
claimed, if rebuking them is attacking the religion 
of the country, surely much if not all that has been 
said against the ministry, the church, the religion 
(not the Christianity) of this nation, by “the Gar- 
risons, the Pillsburys, and the Kelleys,” mentioned 
by the Observer, is true. But the claim is mon- 
strous! As well might that weekly claim that itis 
the religious newspaper of the United States, that 
its editors are the defenders of the faith, and that 
its subscribers compose ‘ie church militant. We 
apprehend their modesty will not allow them open- 
ly and distinctly to assert such a claim. 
Taking up a paper of this city, of mammoth 
size, not the Journal of Commerce, gentle reader, 
but a sheet equally cotton, entitled The Dry 
Goods Reporter and Commercial Glance, we find an 
article on “ Religious Action on Political Affairs,” 
which.is as fair a sample of cotton ethics, as the 
sermonsof certain D. Ds have been of cotton the- 
ology. For the enlightenment of those, in town an@ 
country, who as yet are unskilled in the art of win- 
ning custom or applause by truckling to dema- 
gogues, slaveholders, or sou!-purchasers of any sort, 
we will present a brief view of the religion, manli- 
ness, and policy, of the commercial rapeér mention- 
ed. It seems that “an attache of the Reporter,” 
under the head of “ The Prospect,’ made the fol- 
lowing statement: 
“At all Sunday Schools, and in every way in 
which religious instruction has been imparted to 
Northern youth, by societies professing religion, 
that religion has been prostituted to the promo- 
tion of English political schemes, and a whole 
generation has grown up under prejadices inocu- 
lated by English political agents operating through 
religious societies.” 

Immediately, as might have been expected, 
some officer or friend of the American Sunpay 
Scuoot Union addressed a reply to the editor, in 
which he vindicates the society against the un- 
founded aspersion, as did “another warm and 
sinoere friend” of the editor. It appears, extraor- 
dinary as it may seem, that they unierstood the 
statement to be tantamount toa charge against 
“Sunday School Societies as teachers, or forming 
the teaching of Abolitionism”” The letter of the 
friend of the A. S. S. Union is as follows: 


“PuiLaDELPata, Jume 3, 1851. 

“My Dear Sir: I was very much surprised at 
the accusation you brought in the last number of 
the Reporter, against Sunday School Societies 
as teachers, or forming the teaching of Abolition- 
ism. Iam mistaken if some of your best friends 
and patrons in New York, who are actively en- 
gaged in these societies and schools, are not equal- 
ly surprised. 

“So far is the charge from being correct, if re- 
ferring to the American Sunday School Union, the 
great central Society of the country, whose publi- 
cations furnish a great proportion of the means of 
instruction, that this institution has been for 
many years especially honored with the hatred of 
your Abolitionists. Your worthy fellow citizen, 
Lewis Tappan, has made it the subject of a pamph- 
let which the Anti-Slavery Society circulates. 

“ Since the disruption of the Methodist Church, 
the Methodist Church South supplies its deposito- 
ries chiefly from the American Sunday School 
Union for the use of its Sunday Schools, and 
many of the best friends of the Society are resi- 
dents of the South. The truth is,the Society 
avoids all interference with the subject of Slavery in 
the schools and libraries. 

“Your statement is calculated to increase the 
excitement at the South, which you are anxious 
to allay. They know no Sunday School Society 
at the North but the American Sunday School 
Union, to which they are large contributors, and 
which possesses their entire confidence—to so great 
a degree that the Governor of Georgia, in a spe- 
cial message, recommended the purchase of libra- 
ries for each district of its publications. You 
now tell them, or leave them to infer, that this So- 
ciety is greatly fomenting prejudices against the 
South, and that the consequence will be an in- 
crease of exasperation so far as credited. 

“| hope you will do all that truth and equity re- 
quire to correct the erroneous impression your 
statement has made, as your mistake is a very 
grave one, and in this crisis a peculiarly unfortu- 
nate one. 

“The depository of the Soviety is at No. 147 
Nassau street, New York.” 


This remarkable letter speaks for itself. Who 
the writer is we know not. Theeditor ofthe Re- 
porter says he isa “ gentleman liberally educated, 
who chose merchandise rather than literature for 
his vocation—a “ gentleman of the highest, purest, 
and most elevated character.” Let the readers of 
the Era judge. For ourselves we merely say, the 
craven spirit of the letter entitles the writer, 
whoever he may be, to the appellation of “ Cotton 
merchant.” 

The editor of the Reporter proceeds to state 
his own views, “which, perhaps,” he says, “ from 
too much diffidence, we have not heretofore ex- 
pressed.” We have not room for his declaration 
of sentiment entire, and must therefore confine 
ourselves to a few sentences that fairly represent 
the whole article: 

“ We believe that all true Bisle Christians will 
be found sustaining the Constitution and laws of 
this country, even to the support of the domestic 
institutions of the South. We believe that the va- 
rious orthodox religious societies of this country, 
and in particular thoge referred to by our corres- 
pondents, have, almost without exception, adhered 
to this principle, to enlighten the conscience, and 
leave it to answer to its Creator, but do not enlist 
it against the “powers that be ,” when conscience 
is not oppressed..... Itis rather a delicate 
matter for a commercial writer to discuss theology, 
but perhaps there never was an occasion, when 
the interests of commerce and the truths of reli- 
gion more. clearly coincided. .... Under the 
Jewish Theocracy, a divine government of a pe- 
culiar people, rescued from the vices and corrup- 
tions of surrounding heathenism, slavery was per- 
mitted and fully recognised; all that the Almigh- 
ty did through his lawgivers was to place checks 
upon the abuse of power. ... . Under the new 
dispensation of the Saviour, slavery still existed in 
various forms. It was or might be a social evil, per- 
haps a violation of supposed natural right, and one 
that a demagogue would not have hesitated to have 
seized upon, to gain political power. ... . St. Paul 
sent back a runaway slave to his owner... . . In 
many of his most apt, forcible, and elegant illus- 
trations, he draws his arguments from this insti- 
tution of slavery, never condemning it, but show- 
ing that it was a dispensation of Providence, 
by no means to be drawn into an excuse for rail- 
ing at the government of human affairs... ... 
Much of the opposition to the law and the Con- 
stitution, on the part of the Northern clergy, 
comes from men of doubtful private character, and 
we know it. It is a part of their trade to get mo- 
ney, and something else..... : The writer of 
one of the letters we have given is a gentleman of 
education and refinement, and carried their influ- 
ence with him into mercantile life. We thank 
him for reminding us of our duty ; to him we trust 
we have excused ourselves, and so, too, to those 
readers who, taught by the word of God, know 
how to human institutions—necessities 
without perfection, but submitted to to avoid 
greater and more dreadfal evils—those of disor- 
der, fanaticism, and the liberty of crime!” 

But we have no disposition or room for further 
extracts from the writings of this commercial ed- 
itor. It is cotton throughout. The cotton inter- 
est may send him, as it has other similar editors, 
to Co Whence did he learn his ethics— 
his religion? Undoubtedly from some metropol- 
itan cotton theologian. Is this the religion of 
the Bible? It would be an insult to the Sacred 
Volume to say that it was. No; it is thé religion 
of Mammon. The ethics are the ethics of Satan. 
Melancholy is it to reflect ‘that such are the 








stable prop of civilized society. There were three 
of regarding human Jaw, he informed 


I understand it; and a man who 80 widely prac- 
tices it as Voltaire did, seems to me entitled to the 





body together! 





teachings of too many pulpits, and of too 
religious and secular news in this tend of 
boasted political and C light and influence. 


May the day be hastened when practical godliness 
shall be preached from every pulpit, as well as 
sound speculative divinity; when the Humanity 
as well as the Theology of the Christian sys- 
tem shall be insisted upon; when commercial and 
political men will act out the great principles of 
the gospel ; when editors shall cease to publish 
ethics and sentiments that would disgrace a half- 
civilized heathen; and when the majority of 
preachers and church members will not be as far 
from the teachings of Christ as a majority of the 
politicians of the day are from the 
the Declaration of Independence. 


New York, August 9, 1851. 


—————— 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


BY L. A. HINE. 


The question of Labor is said by an editorial 
writer of the Era to be an open one, and so it is. 
lts disehssion has by no means closed, for it is 
but just commenced. 

What is the Labor Question? It is nothing 
ora no»less than the escerity ofall the products 
of human agency to those who work, and the 
guaranty of privation to those who do not work. 
This is a law of Nature—that those who fulfil 
the condition on which all the comforts of life can 
be obtained, shall have and enjoy them; while 
those who do not comply with the condition, shall 
neither eat, be clothed, have shelter, nor wealth. 
This condition is Labor—and those, whether male 
or female, who do not labor, should be permitted 
to go where Nature would carry them—to hun- 
ger, nakedness, and starvation—go just where 
those who now perform the most work are driven. 
This would be right; for the laws of Nature 
should either be obeyed or their penalties inflict- 
ed. The only mode of bringing mankind to obe- 
dience and to the means of Progress, is to permit 
Nature to inflict upon them the penalties they 
have incurred. But now the order of Providence 
in this is reversed: these who perform the least 
of productive service, get and consume the most ; 
and those who do the most of hard toil, get and 
enjoy the least. This is the universal operation 
of things. The monopolist of land and of bank 
stock sits in his palace, diverting himself as best 
he can, without doing the least, he or his family, 
toward earning what they consume, and his in- 
come may be one hundred dollars per day ; while 
on the other extreme we find the seamstress toil- 
ing in her garret sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen 
hours per day, Sundays included, to keep soul and 
On the one hand, we find a man 
receiving every day a hundred times more than 
he can make use of with any advantage to him- 
self—and that, too, without working—while, on 
the other hand, a man or woman gets three times, 
nay, ten times less than they need, with the most 
slavish working! This is wrong, and every reader 
of the National Era knows it is wrong. Let us 
then take hold of the Labor Question, and cor- 
rect this wrong. Those who know a wrong to 
exist, and will not assist in correcting it, are what 
every one of good sense and respectable integrity 
can readily conceive them to be. 

This, then, is the Labor Question. 
means shall all mankind be set to work—be made 
to produce their own living—be disabled from 
speculating out of the products of other people’s 
toil? This is the question of the age—embody- 
ing more of exact justice and benevolence than 
all other questions. It includes all others—for, 
being the first of human duties, the beginning 
and ending of human obligation, it necessarily 
comprehends everything relating to human well- 
being. Have this question truly settled, and jus- 
tice in respect thereto fully practiced, what would 
be the effect upon society, and upon human hap- 
piness ? 

1, All would be relieved from privation, and all 
their wants, physical and mental, would be sup- 
plied. 

2. That severity of toil which now deforms so 
many bodies, and stupefies so many minds, would 
no longer be imposed upon any one. 

3. That indolence which now afflicts so many 
rich families, whose wealth places them above 
work, and which also afflicts some poor families 
who are discouraged, would cease to make men 
and women pale and puny, vanitous and vicious. 
4, Crime would cease, because there would be 
no temptation. 
to steal a living. Jealousy, envy, and antagonism 
would cease, and personal offences be unknown. 
5. Industry would be the lot of all, and human 
time would all be employed in useful service, 
either for the sake of the soul or the body; and 
therefore intelligence would soon universally pre- 
vail, every male would be a man, and every female 
a woman, in the highest sense of these terms. 

6. Mammon piety would give place to God piety. 
The magnificent churches now erected to Mam- 
mon would be refitted in simplicity and dedicated 
to the living God. True religion would univer- 
sally prevail, were this Labor Question so settled 
that all would live to be great and good, and not 
to get gems and gold. 

All this is involved in the Labor Question ; 
for surely fourteen hours of manual toil per day, 
to obtain food and clothing, are totally incompati- 
ble with ease, enjoyment, virtue, and develop- 
ment; and surely the idleness, fashions, fooleries, 
and extravagance of rich families, that live with- 
out earning a cent, are totally incompatible with 
the same essential conditions of human happiness. 
This Labor Question, therefore, involves the 
highest well-being of both the rich and the poor ; 
for it is doubtful which of these classes most de- 
serves our commiseration, and most demands re- 
demption from the curses under which they groan. 
But how is this question to be solved? A very 
important inquiry—one that receives most of the 
study of the writer hereof. How? 
difficult to tell how it can be solved; far more 
difficult is it to make a stupid and a selfish gene- 
ration comprehend the theorem by which it is 
solved ; and still far more difficult is it to induce 
the parties interested to apply the remedy. 
How? 

1. Let all the old cobwebs be brushed from our 
statutes; let all wrong and evil-working laws be 
repealed, and, where necessary, let good laws be 
enacted in their stead. Legislation has had much 
to do in bringing about this bad state of things. 
It has breathed altogether a Mammon spirit; yea, 
more, it has continued, down to this day, grossly 
irreverent, and has legalized the grossest impiety. 
It has converted the earth itself—the precious 
soil in which all the means of human support 
grow by the application of labor—the soil which 
God made for man to live and work upon, has the 
law made a subject of speculating traffic. ‘The 
strong of society have controlled legislation, and, 
imbued with the spirit of self-aggrandizement at 
the expense of their brethren, they have so 
framed the laws that they may control the earth, 
and subject their fellow men to the necessity of 
working for them to obtain the means and the 
privilege of living. God tells all mankind that 
they may live on and out of the earth, provided 
they will work ; but the laws say to the strong, 
you may control the earth; and if any of God’s 
children presume to enter upon and cultivate a 
spot that no one else cultivates, he shall be liable 
in an action of trespass, and the court shall enter 
judgment against him! 
aggravated than this? It is the prolific parent 
of all other impurities. 
norance, vice, and all manner of wickedness. 
overthrows the order of Providence, by striking 
at the foundation of human life—the earth, on 
which, and out of which, all mankind are com- 
pelled to live. 

What is to be done in respect to the earth? 
Every man and woman is to be secured the God- 
given privilege of living freely upon and culti- 
vating the earth for the comforts of existence 
and the means of advancement. No one should 
desire more land than he needs to employ his own 
labor and will contribute to ane ones ve —_ 
ily, without employing others cuitiva' 

hit. This is the limit of Nature, and to this 
limit must the laws bring the landed possessi 

of the People. 
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80 frame their land laws, that 
» State 

ble"numbe: independent families. Man 
I he right to hoard the proceeds of his own 
toil, but he has no right, yea, it is robbery, to hoard 
the wealth which others have produced. They 
have no right to monopolize what they did not 
produce. The land they did not produce; there- 
fore the conclusion need not be expressed. The 
land is, like the air, a means which God has pro- 
vided for the sustentation of the whole human 
family—of one as much as another. | ‘ 

When the people are brought in right relations 
to the earth by the abolition of this legal impi- 
ety, we shall find many other sources of unjast 
speculation out of the labor of others cut off, 
and gradually all will receive the full produce of 
their own toil. The land is now made by monop- 
oly the basis of a false credit—of banking, of 
manufacturing on a large scale by operative labor, 
of commercia! ventures, of railroad monopolies, 
&c ; so that if the land were held sacred only to 
those who will work on it for their own support, 
these other modes of making fortunes without 
earning them would be cut off. The correction 
of this abuse will correct others; and thus the 
Labor Question will be solved. 

2. But there is much to be done before this can 
be fully brought about. Mammon worshippers 
will not vote for just land laws. Those who care 
nothing for the well-being of their fellows, and 
look only to the acquisition of fortunes, will not 
favor the establishment of legal justice. A horse- 
thief does not think the liberty of horses should 
be restrained by stabling them under lock and 
key. The land monopolist thinks there should 
be no limit to the control of the earth by individ- 
uals. What is to be done, then, in this respect ? 
The rights and obligations of man must be en- 
forced. The great doctrine that all wealth is 
the product of labor, and no one has a right to 
more than he produces, must be elevated among 
the moralities of the age, and enforced by public 
sentiment. It must be held disgraceful, evidence 
of a little and a wicked spirit, to accumulate other 
people’s earnings. The great iniquity of the 
system of things by which a few make vast for- 
tunes with no labor, and many reap all the pov- 
erty with excessive toil, must be confessed by all, 
and every man must wash his hands of the wrong. 
When public sentiment shall do this, much will 
be done toward solving the problem of Labor. 
To this end, all philanthropists should take hold 
of the work. it embracts the great question of 
Human Liberty, which cannot be solved until this 
one is answered. Clergymen and laymen should 
come up to the work, because it involves every 
principle of piety, and religion cannot flourish as 
long as these frauds upon Labor continue to be 
perpetrated. The vanity of wealth on the one 
hand, and the degradation of poverty on the 
other, are totally incompatible with religious pro- 
gress. The devil will reign supreme until these 
fundamental wrongs are abolished. Deformed 
bodies and stupid souls, ragged breeches and hun- 
gry bellies, are not favorable to piety. All must 
feel the obligation to produce what they consume. 
They must not claim five dollars per day, as some 
clergymen do, while their neighbors, who do as 
much hard work, cannot get a dollar per day. 
A reform clergyman in one of our cities gets five 
thousand a year. Heisa libel onreform. Fifty 
of his day-and-night working fellows cannot get 
as much. 

3. But the most important of all steps toward 
the solution of this Labor Question is that of 
Education. This is at the foundation of all real 
progress. Bad laws and bad public sentiment 
cannot be reformed until the People are more en- 
lightened—until they are more truly developed. 
But little can be hoped from a perverse genera- 
tion; but the young can be elevated by a thorough 
system of education. Every child, without re- 
gard to the condition of its parents, must receive 
as good an education as the means of the age can 
afford. Free schools must be universally estab- 
lished, and their improvement must be a constant 
work. The toilers themselves are too ignorant, 
and the monopolists, with all the colleges in their 
hands, are too ignorant to understand the rights 
of man. The colleges are the hotbeds of Old 
Conservatism, and they are backed by the church- 
es. Our common schools, in which all the People 
will be taught to think, are our only hope. 

Thus we find three means of solving the Labor 
Question; or, rather, the question is solved by 
pointing out those means, and it only remains to 
apply them. These are, 

1. The restoration of the earth to the whole 
People. 

2. The correction of public sentiment, by set- 
ting forth the inequalities that prevail, and dis- 
cussing the causes thereof. 

3. By the improvement of our schools, and the 
thorough education of every child. The more 
inferior and unbalanced a child is, the greater is 
the necessity for his education, and the more sci- 
entifically and energitally should the means of 
development and discipline be applied. 

The first and third of these propositions involve 
questions of State and National legislation ; the 
second is purely a matter of moral-and religious 
obligation to be enforced by discussion. These 
are the three conditions by which Labor can be 
completely emancipated from oppression, and all 
social evils abolished. What philanthropists will 
consecrate their energies to this work ? 

A Stave Question. —A slaveholder from Mis- 
souri took one of his men slaves to California in 
the spring of 1849, and has been engaged in dig- 
ging gold there for two years. The slave’s labor 
was very valuable,so much so that the master 
refused to take $1,500 a year for his services. By 
the last steamer the Missourian returned to New 
York city with a plenty of gold, and, with his 
slave, was about returning home. The New York 
Commercial says, that some person having learned 
these facts, advised the slave that he was made 
free by the laws of California, and that he had a 
right to recover wages for the time he worked for 
his master in that country. This information in- 
duced the colored man to apply to an attorney to 
institute legal proceedings, and suit has been com- 
menced against the Missourian to recover the 
wages claimed to be due. The guondam slave has 
also asserted his freedom. 


sustain the greatest 





Wars Necessary.—Horace Greeley has, since 
his sojourn in Europe, become a convert to the 
physical force doctrine. He says, horrible as war 
is, and ever must be, he deems a few battles a less 
evil than the perpetuity of such mental and phys- 
ical bondage as is now endured by twenty mil- 
lions of Italians. He remarks: 

“‘ When the Peace Society shall have persuaded 
the Emperor Nicholas or Francis Joseph to dis- 
band his armies, and rely for the support of his 
Government on its intrinsic justice and inherent 
moral force, I shall be ready to enter its ranks; 
but while despotism, fraud, and wrong, are tri- 
umphantly upheld by force, 1 do not see how free- 
dom, justice, and progress, can safely disclaim and 
repudiate the only weapons that tyrants fear—the 
only arguments they regard.” 





Excrrement in Texas.—Great excitement pre- 
vailed at Rio Grande, in consequence of the Mex- 
icans refusing to deliver up a runaway slave. An 
armed party of Texans had threatened to capture 
Presidio. It is said that there are 2000 fugitives 
in Mexico. 

If there were twenty thousand “ fugitives” in 
Mexico, Texas would have no right to demand 
their surrender. Mexico is under no more obli- 
gation than England to surrender fugitive slaves. 
There is no clause in our treaty with that nation 
requiring any such service. It would, however, 
excite no surprise if the refusal of Mexico to sur- 
render these “fugitives” should be made, by and 
by, @ pretext for a foray upon Mexican soil, and 
perhaps the subjugation of the Mexican Govern- 
ment.— Albany Evening Journal. 





Tue Anti-Corrorat Punisoment System.— 
A letter from one of the crew of the U.S. brig 
Bainbridge, dated Montevideo, May 18th, says : 

“We are proud of our naval life at present, 
and hope we shall have a pleasant cruise of it. 
The new law of Congress, abolishing the cat from 
the navy, works admirably. Some few 
however, have occurred, that had to be punished 
and we hope they have made impression enough 


on us to keep us on our guard against breaking 
navy laws.” 





The New York Courier and Enquirer says that 
it is in possession of information which induces 
the belief that the annexation of Lower Cali- 
fornia to the Union, so as to make another slave 
State by the division of California, is in contem- 
plation, and has such sanction from eminent and 
inflaential men as places the ultimate success of 
the movement beyond doubt. In the first place, 
little or no opposition may be expected from the 
inhabitants, and in the second place, unlike Cuba, 


the scene of operation is too L 
ence from our Government. eis ame 





Tue Nexr Coneress—The twenty-second 
Congress will be largely Democratic, o, the 62 
members of the Senate, 59 have been elected, and 
of these thirty-five are Democrats, and twenty- 
four Whigs. Two of the Democrats and three of 
the Whigs are what are called Free Soil. There 
are three vacancies, viz: one in Connecticut, one 
in Tennessee, and one in California. The 
ture of Tennessee just elected is said to be Whig 
in both branches, which of course secures the elec- 
tion of a Whig Senator. The California Senator 
will probably be Democratic. Connecticut doubt- 
ful, Of the 233 members of the House, 191 have 
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the last Congress as a test of their political char- 
acter, the retarn will be 10 Whigs and 32 Demo- 
crats, making the total strength of the two 
parties in the House stand as follows: Whigs, 91 ; 
Democrats, 142. If by any chance the election of 
President should devolve upon the House, the 
Democratic candidates will, of course, be elected. 
The votes, in such a case, are given by States 
Florida counting as much as New York—and 
probably more, as the New York delegation is a 
tie. — Baltimore Sun. 
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Chapter XII of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” reached 
us at too late an hour for insertion this week, 
Mrs. Stowe having requested that it should not 
be divided, our readers may look for the entire 
chapter in the next Eva. * 


TO CHRISTIANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We have a word to say to you, and we wish to 
speak it in the spirit of charity and brotherly 
kindness. It is on the hackneyed, but not trite 
subject of Slavery in the United States. We 
wish to lay aside all acerbity of feeling, and in- 
quire with candor, what is the present position of 
the churches in regard to this evil, what are the 
designs of the slaveholders, what is the position 
of other countries in regard to it, and what are 
we doing as Christians to abate the evil? We 
assume, what some deny, that Slavery is an evil, 
and we believe that no Christian regards it in 
any other light, in the face of the notorious facts 
that it keeps in ignorance an entire race of our 
brethren, that it compels concubinage, that it dic- 
regards the marriage tie, that it breaks up and 
separates families, and degrades men for whom 
the Saviour died into chattels personal. Presi- 
dent Blanchard, of Knox College, Illinois, has 
made a calculation of the number of slaves owned 
by Christians in the United States, which we 
subjoin : 

“ By calculations based upon the United States 
census and statistics of religious bodies, it is es- 
timated that Methodists in the United States 
own 219,563 slaves; Presbyterians, (Old and New 
School,)'77,000 ; Baptists, 115,000 ; Campbellites, 
101,000 ; Episcopalians, 88,000 ; other Protestants, 
50,000—making a sum total of 650,663 slaves 
owned by ministers and members of Protestant 
churches in the United States. At $400 (a low 
estimate) for each slave, this makes a property 
fund vested in human bodies and sduls of 
570,224,200, owned by the American Protestant 
churches. The influence of this fund must be 
met, resisted, and overcome, by the influence 
which shall remove slavery from the churches.” 
In this calculation, we look in vain for the 
number of slaves owned by Catholics—nay, we 
see it denied in another quarter that the Catho- 
lics own slaves at all. We know not how this 
may be, but, if true, is it not a suggestive fact ? 
Shall it be said that the Papal religion discour- 
ages an evil which Protestantism permits and 
embraces ? 

In regard to the designs of the slaveholders, re- 
cent events indicate that their aim is to extend 
and propagate the evil wherever they can gain a 
foothold. Utah, New Mexico, California, Cuba, 
are regarded as open fields for its extension. 
New plots are hatching, increasing efforts are 
made, and insidious, but we hope ineffectual con- 
spiracies are 9n foot to accomplish this purpose. 
Upon this subject, we commend to your attention 
the following article from the Zion’s Herold, a 
Methodist paper published at Boston and Port- 
land : 

“ How thoroughly has the old moral sentiment 
against slavery which prevailed in the South, 
and found utterance from the lips of Washington, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, &c., been extinguished ! 
While those old statesman and their Southern 
contemporaries declined any violent interference 
with slavery as disadvantageous, they neverthe- 
less lamented the institution as a most calamitous 
curse. Their descendants now consider it an 
essential blessing; they seek sanctions for it in 
Christianity. They declare themselves ready to 
break up the nation rather than have the prog- 
ress of the evil restricted, and they plan conspir- 
acies and send forth agents to introduce it into 
remote and recent portions of the republic, where 
no local circumstances whatever call for it; where 
in fact its propagation can have no other motive 
but the nefarious design of strengthening in all 
the nation the deplorable crime. 

“One thing is quite manifest in the recent 
demonstrations of the slave States, viz: that the 
attempts to conciliate them by the National Legis- 
lature has only inflamed the arrogant spirit of 
slavery. Thst spirit is now more rampant than 
ever. It is not dangerous to the country; we 
never believed it capable of any open revolt, not- 
withstanding all the alarm and admonitions of 
Northern statesmen, but its old policy, or rather 
trickery, of usurpation and menace, and bravoism 
and defiance, has not abated an iota. It is evident- 
ly strengthening itself to put forth continual 
demands, and if the conciliating policy of our 
statesmen is to continue, we are manifestly 
doomed, not only to continue, but to become more 
and more a slave-ridden nation. New and peril- 
ous occasions are pending. Territorial questions, 
new southwestern States, and possibly Cuba itself, 
may soon intervene to revive the old differences 
and demonstrate the impolicy of concessions to 
wrong. 

“The moral indications which Southern slavery 
now presents in connection with the Southern 
church must arrest the attention of thoughtful 
men. Has Christianity no sentiment to utter 
respecting this enormous conspiracy against the 
rights of humanity? The Southern church, 
especially our branch of it, replies in the negative. 
It proposes to hold on its “ peaceful course” of neu- 
trality, assuming that the indirect influence of 
the Gospel will some time or other abolish the 
evil. Meanwhile, however, the proportions of 
the great wrong are growing on every hand, and 
it already overshadows the whole prospect of the 
nation. There is a profound fallacy in this 
reasoning about the indirect influence of the Gos- 
pel. Invaluable is that infiuence in all Christian 
States, but the history of Christianity as well as 
its philosophy shows that the specific action of reli- 
gion upon rr public evils is necessary to their 
removal, and that its indirect influence is but 
preparatory to this specific action. Slavery, in- 
temperance, war, have prevailed in all Christian 
States, notwithstanding this general influence of 
religion. Not until Christianity takes a course of 
aetion against any such great public evil, does it 
overthrow it. The time for such specific action is 
quite a question of expediency, doubtless, but if 
ever such a time exists, it certainly does when a 
community acknowledges the Christian religion. 
A Christian people are certainly the appropriate 
subjects of the full claims of Christianity ; and 
where those claims are not asserted by the au- 
thorized expounders of the Gospel, the latter 
stand before the world and before God responsi- 
ble for the failure and all its consequences. 

“ Nothing can be more sophistical than the usual 
reply to this reasoning, viz: that to attack slavery 
only exasperates the evil. Who does not know 
that this is almost invariab!v the case with all 
evil? Does truth ‘ver assail error without of- 
fence? Has thers een any great reform in the 
history of the world without attendant evils? 
Does not history prove that few things are more 
fatal than to lull great iniquities? Does any 
thinking’ man expect that slavery will be done 
away with in this land without great agitations? 

This, then, is the only course for good men who 
have any responsibility for this great sin—they 
must direct the light of truth upon it, prudently 
but resolutely ; they must expect much evil to 
ensue, but ultimate and greater good. And the 
longer they postpone their duty in this respect. 
the more calamitous will be the evils which will 
at last attend their efforts todo it. If the Chris- 
tian churches of the South had uttered from the 
beginning the real verdict of Christianity against 
slavery, they would have had many more trials 
and much less numerical growth, but they would 
probably by this time have extinguished the in- 
stitution, and thus saved untold calamities to the 
country, and prepared the ray for their own 
eventual prosperity.” 

What is the position of other countries in re- 
gard to this evil? England has abolished chattel 
slavery in all her dominions ; France has imitated 
her exemple in this respect ; Turkey, Mahomme- 
dan Turkey, has also abolished elavery, as have 
also half-civilized Mexico and New Grenada; but 
why enumerate ? Is not the entire public senti- 
ment of the world, Infidel and well as Christian, 
against slavery? Shall it, then, be said that 
America, civilized, Christian America, embraces 
an evil which the entire world rejects? Shall 
we, as Christian, seek to propagate and extend 
this evil] This is the question which we cannot 
shirk, if we would, and upon it we must take 
sides, Do not the requirements of God and Hu- 
manity both demand that our influence be cast in 
the scale of Liberty ? 

In view of all these facts, we appeal to you. 
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one; its removal will not be unattended with dif 
ficulties, but many of these difficulties are only 
imaginary, and will vanish before & determined 
and well-directed effort to enlighten and elevate 
the colored race. But our inquiry now is a per- 
sonal one: What are you doing in your families, 
in your churches, in your respective neighbor- 
hoods, to abridge the influence of this giant evil, 
and stay its onward march? Do you by your 
silence acquiesce in the efforts now making to ex- 
tend it—do you apologize for it, extenuate its 
enormities, and degrade the Christian character 
and name, by searching for Scripture arguments 
to palliate and excuse it? Ordo you discounte- 
nance it in every way, and throw the weight of 
your influence against it ? 

Remember that the Saviour, when upon earth, 
sought out the poor and the lowly as the especial 
recipients of His grace and favor—that He dis- 
countenanced Oppression—that He deprecated 
Wrong and Violence—that he commanded us to 
live as brethren—that He declared that a wrong 
and an injury done to the lowest and meanest of 
His brethren was regarded as a wrong and an in- 
jury done unto Him. Shall we not, therefore, 
imitate His example, and by kindness, good-will, 
and brotherly affection, seek to do good as we 
may have opportunity? Let us do this, and the 
favor of God, the approval of a good conscience, 
and the blessings of the poor and the down- 
trodden—a blessing which maketh rich and ad- 
deth no sorrow—will be ours. 

Shall it be said that while other nations— 
Christian, Infidel, and Mahommedan—are devis- 
ing ways and means to get rid of this evil, that 
free, Christian America will connive at efforts to 
smuggle the institution into other lands which 
have been consecrated to Freedom? Shall it he 
said that while politicians revolt at the enormity 
of such a suggestion, the consciences of professing 
Christians can endure a longer shame? We 
leave these questions with you, and ask you to 
ponder upon them, and answer them to your con- 
sciences and to God. * 





ABOLITION — COMPENSATION — THE PUBLIC 
LI 


Henry Clay’s estimate makes the slaves of the 
Union worth twelve hundred millions of dollars, 
at market price. It is generally stated that there 
are about fourteen hundred millions of acres in 
the public domain of the United States, making 
allowance of one-seventh of the whole for surface 
covered by water and otherwise incapable of 
cultivation. The values are nearly enough equal 
to suggest the appropriation of the public lands 
to the extinguishment of the slave property by 
national purchase. The notion has been often 
entertained, and has even been produced for 
public consideration, with some show of force. 
Slaves are property in the world of trade; they 
are convertible into money and other property, 
and so answer its ends to the holder; and the le- 
gal right and the pecuniary interest of the owners 
are therefore to be considered and respected for 
whatever of intrinsic or accidental right or claim 
there may be in de facto ownership. 

It is usually said that the several members of 
the Union have virtually, if not explicitly, guar- 
antied the property and mutually insured the 
institutions existing and maintained among them. 
The doctrine of “mutual concession,” and its 
“ compromise” legislation, so constantly urged by 
“national” politicians, in effect, assumes such 
pledged warranty and insurance. These prem- 
ises granted would bear the inference that the 
Nation should compensate the slaveholders for 
their property in men, if it became necessary or 
expedient to abolish it. 

I do not now undertake the constitutional ar- 
gument, for I content myself with the principle 
that a contract or convention cannot be construed 
to impose an unreasonable, immoral, or impossible 
duty. If such a bargain were made between two 
private individuals, the courts would pronounce 
it void, after they found it impossible otherwise 
to avoid a construction contrary to publi¢ justice 
and public policy, for there is always a higher 
law to mend snd square the lower ones by. 

When the dying day of slavery comes, the ac- 
count of the North with the South in the great 
settlement is not necessarily governed by prices 
current and commercial principles, merely and 
simply ; for, in the nature of things, the whole 
people never did guaranty the property of a part 
against the inevitable changes and revolutions in 
the order and policy of the world. Nature, and 
especially human nature, cannot stand still and 
give up its proper destiny to some stupid, vested 
right, which it was unlucky enough to burden 
itself with some time before. Conventional duties 
and contracted debts must be disposed of some 
other way than at the cost of general ruin; for 
the world’s follies and crimes, its blunders and 
barbarisms, have not the rightful dominion of its 
affairs. Revolutions are old-time remedies for 
intolerable obligations. Reforms are the better 
method under authority of the higher law, whose 
office it is not to observe compacts and maintain 
compromises, but to mend them, iv the name and 
by the authority of the Most High. The English 
language has no words that can bind men perpet- 
ually to ruinous wrongs. Our fathers could 
make no such bargain ; and if they attempted it 
and intended it, their children are bound to break 
it just as promptly and decidedly as they broke 
their oaths of allegiance to King George. But 
there is, of course, no such thing in the conditions 
of confederation: because, the Federal Govern- 
ment has no power, and never will, by direct legis- 
lation, attempt to abolish slavery in the States. 
Why, then, should the Nation compensate the 
slaveholders for damages and loss which it does 
not inflict? “Oh, its general policy and the 
general interests are to be thereby subserved, and, 
in good conscience, the whole people should bear 
the burden which enures to the general benefit.” 
That is not so clear. Say that a State Govern- 
ment grants a charter to a turnpike road com- 
pany, and so induces the investment of money on 
the faith of the naturally resulting profits of the 
privilege. This is a ten times stronger case of 
guaranty than the implied respect for existing 
property in slaves at the time of a compact of 
Government; yet no Legislature is held restrained 
from granting another charier for another turn- 
pike road, canal, or railroad, which may, by free 
competition, utterly ruin the value of the first. 
Government insures property against theft and 
foreign violence, but not against chemistry, con- 
science, and social and economical progress. 

There must be some other way of getting rid 
of an intolerable evil than by the substitution of 
an equally great or greater one. 


If the public lands belong to the whole people, 
they cannot be taken away from the poor and 
given to the rich, for the reason that the rich are 
obliged by the Providence of God and the neces- 
sities of the world to surrender a possession which 
is not only unwarranted, but unwarrantable, in 
every sense of the words. -The monopoly of the 
public lands by the feudal barons of the South, 
enabled to acquire a little dukedom in territory, 
as exchange for a score or a hundred slaves, can- 
not be allowed pretence of compensation for 
vested rights, nor even in benevolence to the 
slaves whose emancipation is so to be effected. 
No men’s rights are to be purchased from them, 
and no men’s rights are to be purchased for them, 
at the price of serfdom to the white laborers of 
the country—especiaily, as such compensation is 
not to be made until the progress of events has 
the effect of disposing the slaveholders to emanci- 
pation on these terms. That will happen about 
the time or a little before the time when the in- 
crease—that is, the competition—of free laborers 
shall have reduced wages below the expense of 
slave labor to the capitalist. Mr. Clay under- 
stands slavery to be maintained only to secure 
the necessary supply of labor, until free labor, at 
pauper prices, shall supplant it; and, of course, 
abolition, with compensation, would be adopted at 
that safe disiaace from all dangers, where the 
cheaper free labor stood in clear, close prospect. 
Then, the principles of human liberty and equal- 
ity, and all that, could be made serviceable in the 
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The evil we know is a great and overshadowing 


argument, and profitable in the trade, 








John Wesley was mistaken when he called ne- 
gro slavery “the sum of all villanies ;” he did not 
live long enough, or he did not know enough. He 
may have been right, to be sure, for his time, but 
the policy indicated by Mr. Clay’s letter to the 
Jamaica committee, and the suggestions he makes 
about the importation of Chinese laborers, at $4 
per month, transcend the regular villanies of 
Southern domestic slavery a8 much as murder 
out-measures petty larceny. Slavery, employed 
to reduce free labor to despair, and then famine 
and pestilence, will keep the sweltering mass in 
order ! 

Transferring the public domain to the retired 
slaveholders, and turning the millions of slaves 
loose into competition with the free white toilers 
at the right time, go together in most scientific 
symmetry. Where free labor is brought down 
below the cost of slave labor, it will be cheaper 
everyway to lump it altogether into legal pauper- 
ism, that the national energies which remain may 
make a benevolence of supporting the crushed 
and crippled mass! 

Party patriotism may erect a monument to Mr. 
Clay’s memory—outraged humanity will drive a 
stake through it. He will have more mourners 
than admirers, and the bitterest tears will be best 
deserved. 

The chivalry of the middle ages had something 
human in it—it had lofty dreams and generous 
courage—it relieved its wrong something by its 
risks ; but this detestable fraud, now substituted 
for that rude force. employs a skulking cunning 
to do the devilish work of general oppression ; it 
abuses every such sacred sentiment on which men 
build their hopes, to ruin them ; it plays the huck- 
stering sharper at every turn of 118 serpent policy 
to plunder the poor; its whole philosophy is cheap 
wages, diminished cost of production, and to this end, 
the sacrifice of human life and happiness without 
limit. 

The actual politics of this Government, just 
now, tends ta no other end than the virtual serf- 
dom of labor ander democratic institutions, where 
a revolution |s apparently a revolt against moral 
and social duty, and so much the more difficult, 
because ‘nen vill endure all things, under the no- 
tion that they tre right, however severe. 

If capital sucseeds in establishing its intended 
despotism here in republican America, morals 
will be murderjand freemen’s obedience to law 
the worst form of slavery that the world ever 
saw—like Southern religion in the heart of the 
slave, the holies{ authority will eradicate the last 
vestige of manh¢od, and induce the most devout 
submission by extinguishing the last spark of re- 
sistance to oppression. 

The public demain must not be given away 
from the poor white man, in order to set free the 
poor black man. The States are foreign Govern- 
ments to each other, with respect to their internal 
policy and instititions. Compensation is a ques- 
tion for them tojsettle and adjust. The slave 
States will abolijh slavery when it is their own 
policy—when ewnts make it their policy; and 
when that day canes, the free people, North and 
South, will undéstand the matter too well to 
mortgage al! the wealth and means of wealth in 
the country to th¢ expiring dynasty. 

Senior. 
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MAIDENHOOD. 


BY MISS PH@BE CAREY. 


Thought within her heart has deepened, 
On her face its shadow lies, 

And atender light is shining 
Down the soft depths of her eyes. 


Oft hei dear voice fails and trembles 
Wher her lip would lightly speak, 
And th¢ crimson is grown deeper 
In the white snow of her cheek. 


Startled always by a footfall, 
Though our step be ne’er so light, 

Sits she watching for the eve-star, 
Very restless, every night. 


Sometimes, bending o’er her pillow, 
When in sleep she softly sighs, 

1 have seen the tear-drops forcing 
Through the closed lids of her eyes. 


And sometimes her lip smiles lightly, 
And her heart has visions meet— 
With my hand upon her bosom 
I can feel it beat, and beat. 


From her face, when lightly straying, 
Down in childhood’s pleasant track, 

1 could kiss off all the shadows— 
Other lips have kissed them back! 





A PHALANSTERIAN FUNERAL. 


“The North American Phalanx,” located in 
Monmouth county, New Jersey, is about eight 
years old, and so far successful, at least, that it is 
alive—a demonstmtion of its practicability, and an 
assured pledge of the hope in which its founda- 
tions were laid. The society numbers near a 
hundred persons, who are all, with the exception of 
afew young children, and an invalid or two, at work 
under their system of organized industry. I know 
but little more of the machinery of the movement 
than I do of the steamer that has once carried me 
on the way to visit the place. But as the boat had 
often made its trip successfully, so the society has 
rounded up each recurring year in peace and pros- 
perity. A day’s observation does not enable me 
to report the processes and particulars, but an hour 
in the presence ef the people answers the ques- 
tion, Can a hundred men and women live togeth- 
er? This is not'a twentieth part of the number 
which a human society requires to furnish its 
complete variety of offices, characters, and capa- 
cities; but seven years, which is a cycle of a life- 
time, may be set down to witness the truth and 
the fact of this enterprise. 

It ig their first burial of an adult member which 
I wish to notice. The deceased was about forty 
years of age, and had been from the beginning 
one of the most devoted and valuable of those who 
have worked out their faith in the fact as it is. 
His life is believed to be the penalty of his fideli- 
ty; besides his usual bodily toil, he had just put 
to press a book which cost him too much research 
and mental labor for his strength. He was a good 
scholar, and could not quite forego the pleasures 
of the intellect and the use of his learning, at the 
demand of business duties, so he undertock to do 
two men’s work, and broke down in the effort. 

Not one in fifty of the readers of the Era, or 
of any other paper in the country, knows any- 
thing truly of the principle and policy of this 
Society. New wine makes men drunk; they see 
double or they see nothing, and their reason reels 
and their fancies rave under it. It must be put 
into new bottles; and after a while, when it is old 
and settled well on its lees, it will serve for the 
communion of the race. 

It will be observed that this was their first 
funeral, and the ceremony was devised by “ The 
Council” for the occasion. A procession was 
formed and services performed after this man- 
ner : 

The Banner of the Phalanstery—a triangular 
field, “Unity of Man” (in the centre) “ With 
God, With Nature, With Man,” in gold on a 
blue gaound around the three sides. The coffin 
supported by the kitchen garden group, of which 
he was the chief; a rake and spade crossed upon 
it, where the sword and plume of the soldier usual- 
ly rests. The family of the deceased in a car- 
riage. The rest of the procession on foot, in the 
following order and array: The Agricultural 
series, carrying their implements. The Domestic 
series. The Festal series, (the persons who have 
charge of the music, and social and domestic 
entertainments of the Phalanx.) The Stock series, 
with led horses and oxen. The Manufacturing 
series, with their implements. The School— 
Boarders—N eighbors—Physician—Speaker. 

The Banner was planted at the head of the 
grave, and the procession formed upon it as the 
pivot of their movement, as its sentiment is the 
soul of their creed. 

The silence was broken by Mr. French, who 
read aloud Isaiah xxv, 6th to 9th verse, inclusive ; 
and ist Corinthians/xv, 35th verse to the end. 
The speaker then said— 

“Thus we commit the dust to its kindred dust, 
with the consoling and cheering assurance that the 





happy spirit of our brother has, with vast expan- 


sion of his intellectual and moral powers, com- 
menced his career of progress in knowledge, use- 
fulness, and blessednees ; soaring higher and still 
higher, nearer and yet nearer to God, the Centre 
of spiritual attraction and aspiration. 

“My friends, the event which has called us 
here, though no uncovsmen one, since death is the 
lot of men, is none the less trying to our feelings ; 
it has made a painful breach in our fraternal cir- 
cle. The deceased was one of the little band who 
commenced the labors of the Institution, now 
nearly eight years ago, during which time he has 
taken an active part with us in our daily labors, 
in our nightly councils, in our social meals, and 
in the reciprocity of kind offices incident to our 
intimate life ; but his well-known voice is hushed, 
and we hear his footsteps in our halls no more. 

“ Since death isinevitable, it is the part of wis- 
dom so to familiarize the subject to our thoughts, 
that its approach shall not take us by surprise or 
cause us any alarm. To this end it is indispen- 
sable that we acquire and cherish an enlightened 
confidence in the perfections of God our Heavenly 
Father. He holds our destiny in his hands, and 
if he is good, we are safe; if not, no efforts of ours 
can make us so. Trust in the unlimited Power, 
Wisdom, and Goodness of that Being who rules 
the Universe, will prepare us to meet all the vi- 
cissitudes of life, and death, also, with composure. 


“ But howshall we acquirethis confidence? God 
has spread out for our investigation the great 
volume of nature, and He has given us the reve- 
lations of the Gospel. Let both be studied with 
an ardent desire to know and practice truth and 
righteousness: for obedience to the Divine laws 
will expand, purify, and elevate our religious and 
moral natures ; and in these natures, thus purified 
and elevated, we find the highest type of Divine 
nature; for, man is the image of God. But vain 
and worse than vain are all religious ceremonies 
and all professions of love to God, unless coupled 
with earnest efforts for the emancipation and ele- 
vation of the human race. The man who loves 
not his fellow man cannot love God. Not more 
surely does the law of gravitation, while binding 
these sands to the earth, unite them to each other, 
than does the same great law in its spiritual man- 
ifestations, while raising the soul in highest and 
holiest aspirations to God, the source and centre 
of spiritual attraction, bend man, to man in the 
strongest bands of fraternal love. 

“Do attractions indeed correspond to desti- 
nies? Of this, I think, there can be no rational 
doubt ; and this admitted, how plain and how rich 
are the prophecies contained in the long acknowl- 
edged, though but little understood, laws of at- 
traction; how clearly does it point to a glorious 
and happy immortality as our certain destiny ! 


“My friends, if you do not clearly perceive the 
conclusiveness of this appeal to the deepest laws 
of nature in proof of the immortal happiness of 
the human race, then turn your thoughts inward, 
and note what are the most central desires, the 
hungerings and thirstings—in plain, the attrac- 
tions of your souls. Do they not seize, with the 
utmost eagerness, the hopes of immortal bliss, and 
feast on thoughts of everlasting progression in 
knowledge and usefulness and love —the three 
elements of bliss? If, then, attractions correspond 
to destinies, who can doubt to what goal we tend ? 
If not—for what purpose does this great law of 
attraction pervade the Universe ? 

“When our bosoms swell with these emotions, 
how it dispels the gloom that hangs over the 
grave! And with what eagerness we seek to em- 
body the emotions thus developed in our daily 
life, to establish humanitary institutions by which 
the morality of the gospel can be wrought into the 
daily life and all the relations of men now and 
here.” 

At the close of Mr. French’s address, the 
beautiful Christian Coronach of Bishop Heber 
was sung by the whole assembly. 

“ Thou art gone to the grave—but we will not deplore thee; 
Though sorrow and darkness encompass the tomb, 

The Saviour has passed through its portals before thee, 
And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the gloom. 


Thou art gone to the grave—we no longer behold thee, 
Nor tread the rough path of the world by thy side, 

But the wide arms of mercy are spread to enfold ¢hee, 
And sinners may hope—fer tne sinless has died. 


Thou art gone to the grave—but ’twere wrong to deplore 
thee, 
When God was thy ransom, thy guardian and guide; 
He gave thee, and took thee, and soon will restore thee, 
Where death hath no sting, since the Saviour hath died.’ 
At the conclusion of the hymn, Mr. Sears 
thanked the friends present for performing the 
last offices to the body of a departed brother and 
associate, and remarked as follows : 
“If our eyes were unsealed, if our spiritual 
vision were unfolded, so that we could see the 
continuous life of the soul, we should no longer 
regard the dissolution of the body as an inter- 
ruption of life, but only asa link in the chain of 
being—the link of transition which unites one 
phase of life with another phase of life. 
“We have deemed it important, on this occasion, 
to introduce into our ceremonial of burial, signifi- 
cant symbols of our life. 
“Ceremonial symbolism, on important occasions, 
has been so general—I might say so untiversal— 
that we conclude it springs from some great in- 
ward fact of our nature,” and hence has important 
uses in our life. 
“ Destructive war has hitherto been a dominant 
pursuit—a principal road to honors, to distinc- 
tions, to wealth—and the pageantry of military 
funerals has been most pompous. The chieftains 
of war. the great manslayers of the world, have 
had their bodies exposed in state, and the imple- 
ments of their trade have been most conspicuous- 
ly exhibited in their ceremonials of burial. 
“We recognise the force and significance of these 
emblems ; but we also recognise the fact, that war 
no longer holds the place in the public regard 
that it once did. Within the life-time of the 
present active generation, public sentiment on 
this subject has greatly changed, and the world 
is at this hour paying homage—public, ostensible 
homage—in the Crystal Palace, to creative in- 
dustry. 
“ Claiming, then, as a distinctive object of our 
life, and purpose of our institutions, to abolish, 
not merely the fact of war, but the causes of war— 
of the public national fights, and the private an- 
tagonisms among men—claiming to recognise the 
worth and true dignity of productive industry, 
and to institute the means of life for all, it is 
fitting that in the ceremonials of our new order 
of society we should symbolize the means of life, 
rather than follow the custom of symbolizing the 
means of death, so prevalent, and so appropriate, 
in the old orde of society.” 
1 have given this ceremonial in considerable 
detail, under a conviction that every word and 
fact will be welcome and useful to the reader. 
The unity of the human race is a familiar idea, 
as a philosophic and theological principle ; the in- 
corporation of wealth, the product of labor, is a 
familiar principle of law, and a familiar fact in 
business ; but the organization of industry itself, 
and the harmony of social life larger than the 
natural family circle, are open problems as yet ; 
and the judgment of the public is disturbed upon 
the subject by the multitude of schemes and fail- 
ures that enter into the theory and history of as- 
sociated life. 

The system of the North American Phalanx is 
not communism. Itis partnership of profits, joint 
stock, and organized work ; but separate property, 
and separate domicil, and separate table, where 
the party can afford, and prefers it, are in actual 
use. In a word, it is as much of Fourierism as a 
hundred people can put into operation. 


The great question of religion is the one that 


rises most prominent among the issues made by 
this system with the present order of the world. 
No, this is wrong—the new system makes no 
question with the outside world about religion, 
nor does it make any question with its own sub- 
jects about it, nor yet is it indifferent to it. 
Those who take their stand-point of criticism in 
the established forms of church order, are apt to 
infer infidelity or irreligion wherever they find 
a body of men, associated for the business of life, 
without a prescribed religious creed and regular- 
ly observed formularies—absolate liberty still 





looks like irreligion even to republican Christians, 








These people of the Phalanx are misjudged. | obtained a glimpse of liberty, each one will ac 


Mr. Sears’ answer to a lady who asked him, in 
my presence, why the council or authorities did 


not establish public service on the Sabbath, was to | satisfied with their condition. 


me conclusive : “* Madam, we stand to that question 
jast as the Mayor and Aldermen of your cities. 
In our own action we respect the day of rest, and 
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| % missionary of freedom, and will cause all the 
| Slaves by which he may be surrounded to be dis. 
Under these cir- 
| Comstances, prudence would seem to dictate that 
| this two-edged sword should rest ingloriously in 


| its scabbard, and that this iniquitous Fugitive 


see that all others shall have opportunity forsuch | Slave Law, if not repealed as it ought to be 


use of it as they prefer. The pale is open for as- 
semblies, all visiters are welcome to it for worship, 
and all the people are notified of the call. No 
one interferes with another, and none needs to be 
directed by another. Religious meetings are act- 
ually held on the premises at stated times by 
appointment of those interested, and we have ai- 
most constant Sabbath services.” I did not per- 
sonally know the deceased whose funeral I have 
been describing, nor dol know, from direct infor- 
mation, what are the religious views of the 
spexkers on the occasion. My guess is, that Mr. 


French is a Universalist ; whoever selected the’| 


hymn is orthodox on the mediatorial character 
and vicarious sacrifice of Christ. Mr. Sears ex- 
hibits no sectarian bias in his remarks; but if ful- 
filling both tables of the Divine Law in the services 
and sacrifices of a life will answer at the trial- 
day, he is a saved man, a brother of men, and 
and servant of God. If any one answers, “ But 
they are Fourierists, socialists, and fanatics!” I 
have a good word, and a kindly-meant one, for the 
objector; go and learn, first, what these words 
mean, fof you don’t know ; and when you have 
learned that, go and see what these people are do- 
ing, and after that make up a judgment and utter 
it. If you have not time or zeal for this, let it 


oe aT sos . | 
all alone—Fourierism, socialism, fanaticism, judg- | 


ment, and utterance. These people are trying to 
get along in the world without buying and selling 
each other, without starving and hating each other, 
in any way, and that is the thing that is to be 
done, you know, or “the good time coming” will 
never really come. If they should succeed in ban- 
ishing poverty, and its crimes, including avarice, 
and the trade of merchandising, every man will 
be a temple of the Most High, and any number, 
more than two or three, gathered together, will 
be a church, and the High Priest himself will be 
present to conduct and direct theservice. There 
will be no lack of religion among good, true men. 
“ Whosoever feareth Godand worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of him,? Peter said, when he 
pronounced the life of a heathen centurion good, 
though he had never heard of the Holy Ghost, 
nor been baptized in the name of Christ. 
Senior. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW AND THE PER- 
PETUITY OF THE UNION. 


The St. Louis Times of August 4 has an article 
under this caption, in whish it declares that the 
Free-Soilers deem it “ theduty of every one who 
loves the Creator, and desires to keep his com- 
mandments;to violate the Constitution’ of his coun- 
try, resist the laws made in pursuance of it, trample 
under foot what their revolutionary fathers shed their 
blood to establish, break up tre framework of society, 
destroy social order, and obliterate all the guaranties 
of freedom, all the safeguards of person and property, 
and leave us exposed to thehorrors of anarchy and 
civil war, and all the disasters to be apprehended from 
the supreme dominion of th: worst passions of the 
human heart.” 

This paragraph indicatés that the editor of the 
Times is as fanatical as the Free-Soilers whom he 
denounces with such unciion. We might here 
inquire, if it is revolutionary to carry out in prac- 
tice the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which is all the Free-Soilers aim to do? 
In our simplicity, we supposed that “our revolu- 
tionary fathers shed their blood to establish” the 
principles of that Declaration; but the editor of 
the Times is evidently wise above what is written. 
He sees trouble ahead—he 

“ Snuffs danger from afar” 
to the “ peculiar institution” of Slavery from the 
Free-Soil agitation, and proposes the remedy : 

“ As well as fanatical, and as criminal as this 

project is, it is the governing element in the polit- 


ioal organizations of the Northern States. Both 
particn, to their shame be it spoken, nave cam- 


pered with it more or less, and, for the sake of the 
temporary political advantage, have hazarded the 
destruction of constitutional political organiza- 
tions, the existence of the Constitution, and the 
stability of the Union. The great crisis which is 
to decide our fate is rapidly approaching—the 
Free Soil foes of the Union are mustering their 
cohorts for the final, and as they hope, the fatal 
struggle. Let us not deceive ourselves, or suffer 
others to deceive us. There is but one method to 
escape the impending evil. Both of the great 
national parties of the country must cast out of 
their organizations the Free Soil element. It has 
already destroyed the harmony of both, and if 
permitted to work its will for a time it will obliter- 
ate their principles and break up their organiza- 
tion. It is to this end these desperate men labor. 
In their eyes the Constitution and the Union are 
nothing. The evil of slavery outweighs all the 
evils to be anticipated froma disruption of all the 
springs of society, and the dissolution of polit- 
ical and social! organization. If they can succeed 
either in dissolving the two great parties of the 
country, or driving them to a coalition, their 
first great object will be accomplished. In either 
event, the conflict for the future must assume a 
purely sectional aspect. The population of the 
free States will secure to the North an absolute 
majority in Congress, and that majority will over- 
leap, without scruple, all the barriers of the Con- 
stitution, invade the rights of the weaker section, 
paralyze the sovereignty of the States, and reduce 
the minority to a condition tantamount to vassalage 
or drive them to revolution. 

“This is no fancy sketch. It is an imperfect 
sketch of a course of events which are as plain to 
the mental eye of reflecting men as if inscribed 
with a pencil of light upon the face of the 
Heavens. In such a condition of affairs, the duty 
of all good men is as plain as the sun at noon-day. 
It is to set their faces against the Free Soil agi- 
tation—to resolve that it shall be suppressed—to 
discountenance those who are giving aid and com- 
fort to them—to insist upon the Compromise 
Bills, and the faithful execution of the Fugitive 
Bill, as indispensable conditions of Union—and 
to treat every one, of all parties, who isnot true in 
heart to that Compromise, as an enemy to the Con- 
stitution. If this course of conduct is inflexibly 
adhered to, without regard to personal feelings or 
temporary expedients, all may yet be well—if 
there is doubt, or hesitation, or prevarication, we 
may make up our minds for the worst alterna- 
tive.” 

There, gentlemen of the free States, you have 
your orders—disobey at your peril. “ Both of 
the great national parties of the country must 
cast out the Free Soil element,” must “ resolve 
that it shall be suppressed,” must “insist upon 
the Compromise Bills, and the faithful execution 
of the Fugitive Bill, as indispensable conditions 
of Union.” Do you not hear the crack of the 
whip? “If there is doubt, or hesitation, or pre- 
varication,” you may make up your minds “ for 
the worst alternative”? What that alternative is, 
we are left to conjecture ; but it is doubtless some- 
thing dreadful. 

Seriously, is it not time that this dictatorial, 
domineering tone of remark addressed to the 
Northern States should cease? The Times rec- 
ognises the “sovereigaty of the States;” why, 
then, does he dictate their duty tothem? The 
Northern States, we apprehend, are as capa- 
ble of recognising and performing their duty 
under the Constitution, as the editor of the Times 
is of instructing them. They believe that slavery 
is a local, and not a national, institution, and the 
Times has no right to interfere with their “sove- 
reignty.”” One thing is certain, the Free Soil 
agitation will not cease, so long as efforts are made 
to extend the “peculiar institution ” into free ter- 
ritory ; to suppose so, we must infer that the free- 
men of the North have already become vassals 
and cravens—a supposition which every freeman 


will reject. ° 





Eeréct or THE Fvaerrive Stave Law.— We see 
it stated that Henry Long, whose arrest in New 
York caused great excitement some time since, 
and who was returned to his owner at great ex- 
pense to the Government, has been arrested in 
Georgia, charged with making insurrectionary 
speeches to the slaves in the vicinity of Atlanta. 
As we view it, the operation of this law cannot 
but be injurious to theslaveholding interest. The 
fagitives retarned under it, besides causing ex- 
citement at the North, will be most dangerous 
characters to associate with the slaves. Having 


should become a dead letter on the statute book. 
* 


VIRGINIA — A CONTRAST. 


The convention to amend the Constitution of 
Virginia, after a session of eight months and any 
quantity of talk, have adjourned. We have a)- 
ready given a synopsis of the provisions of the now 
Constitution. It is regarded as a manifest im- 
| provement upon the old one, and will doubtless 
be adopted by the people by a large majority, on 
| the 23d day of October next. 

The Constitution is prefaced by a Bill of Rights, 
passed June 12, 1776, and readopted with amend. 
ments, which rights “do pertain to the good people 
of Virginia, and their posterity, as the basis and 
foundation of government :” 

“1, That all men are by nature equally free 
and independent, and have certain inherent rights, 
of which, when they enter into a state of society. 
| they cannot by any compact deprive or divest 
| their posterity, namely, the enjoyment of life 
| and liberty, with the means of acquiring and 
| possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining 
| happiness and safety. 
| “2. That all power is vested in, and conse- « 
| quently derived from, the people; that magistrates 
; are their trustees and servants, and at all times 
| amenable to them. 
| 3, That Government is or ought to be, institut- 
| ed for the common benefit, protection, and securi- 
| ty of the people, nation, or community ; of all the 
| various modes and forms of Government. that is 
| best which is capable of producing the greatest 
| degree of happiness and safety, and is most effect- 
ually secured against the danger of mal-adminis- 
tration ; and that, when any Government shall be 
found inadequate or contrary to these purposes, 
& majority of the community hath an indubitable, 
unalienable, and indefeasible right to reform, alter 
or abolish it, in such manner as shall be judged 
most conducive to the public weal. 

“4. That no man or set of men are entitled to 
exclusive or separate emoluments or privileges 
from the community, but in consideration of pub- 
lic services, which, not being descendible, neither 
ought the offices of magistrate, legislator, or judge, 
to be hereditary.” 

The Bill of Rights also declares that the Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial powers should be 
separate and distinct—that all elections ought to 
be free—that the trial by jury of twelve men is 
preferable to any other—that the freedom of the 
press is one of the great bulwarks of liberty, and 
can never be restrained but by despotic Govern- 
ments—that standing armies should be avoided as 
dangerous to liberty, and “that no free Govern- 
ment, or the blessings of liberty, can be preserved 
to any people, but by a firm adherence to justice, 
moderation, temperance, frugality, and virtue, and 
by a frequent recurrence to fundamental princi- 
ples—“that religion, or the duty which we owe to 
our Creator, and the manner of discharging it, can 
be directed only by reason and conviction, not by 
force or violence ; and therefore all men are equal- 
ly entitled to the free exercise of religion, accord- 
ing to the dictates of conscience; and that it is the 
mutual duty of all to practice Christian forbear- 
ance; love, and charity, towards each other.” 

In contrast with the above, we present several 
provisions of the Constitution framed: under this 
Bill of Rights : 

“Art. 1.-—Bill of Rights. 

“The declaration of Rights, as amended and 
prefixed to this Constitution, shall have the same 
relation thereto as it had to the former Constitu 
tion. 











“Art. 3.— Qualification of Voters. 

“Every white male citizen of the Common- 
wealth, of the age of twenty-one years, who has 
been a resident of the State for two years, and of 
the county, city, or town, where he offers to vote, 
for twelve months next preceding an election, and 
no other porson, shall be qualified to vote for 
members of the General Assembly and all officers 
elective by the people ; but no person in the mili- 
tary, naval, or marine service of the United 
States, shall be deemed a resident of this State, 
by reason a6 being stationed therein. And no 


pascan aha uy... the righ 2 - 
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officer, soldier, seamen, or marine, in te service 
of the United States, or who have been nyicted 
of bribery in an election, or of any infatyyg of. 
fence. \ 

“ Slaves and Free Negroes. 

“Slaves hereafter emancipated shall forf 
their freedom by remaining in the Commonwealt 
more than twelve months after they become actu 
ally free, and shall be reduced to a slavery, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
law. 

“The General Assembly may impose such re 
strictions and conditions as they shall deem prop- 
er, on the power of slave owners to emancipate 
their slaves ; and may pass laws for the releif of 
the Commonwealth from the free negro population 
by removal or otherwise. 

“The General Assembly shall not emancipate 


before or after the birth of such descendant.” 
Notwithstanding these provisions discouraging 
emancipation, there are many good points 1: *' 
new Constitution, among the most important of 
which are the following : 


“The privilege of the writ of Habeas Corjus 
shall not in any case be suspended. ‘The Gene- 
ral Assembly shall not prescribe any religious 
test whatever. The freedom of speech and of the 
press shall remain inviolate. No law shall em- 
brace more than one subject, which shall be ex- 
pressed in its title. The Legislature may provide 
that no person shall be eligible to office under 
the Commonwealth who shall be hereafter engaged 
in a duel as principal, second, or challenge- bearer. 
The Governor, State officers, Judges, Xc., for cor- 
ruption or mal-administration, may be impeached 
by the House and tried by the Senate, but judg- 
ment shall not extend beyond removal from office, 
and disqualfication to hold office in future. 

“ Taxation shall be equal and uniform, and all 
property, other than slaves, shall be taxed in pro- 
portion to its value. Every slave above the age of 
twelve years shall be assessed at $300. Under 
that age they shall not be subject to taxation. 
Every white male inhabitant of the age of twenty- 
one years shall pay a capitation tax equal to the 
tax on land valued at $200, one half of which 
shall be applied to free schools. Taxes may be 
levied on incomes, salaries, and licenses. Any act 
imposing a tax or creating a debt must receive 
the vote of a majority of all the members elected 
to each House. The faith of the State must not 
be pledged for the debts or obligations of any cor- 
poration. A Sinking Fund for the payment of 
the State debt is provided for. The Legislature 
is forbidden to contract loans for a period greater 
than thirty-four years, and whenever a debt is 
contracted, a Sinking Fund must be provided to 
liquidate it. 

“ The establishment of lotteries and the sale of 
lottery tickets are prohibired. The Legislature 
may confer on courts the power to grant divorces 
and change the names of persons. Provision is 
made for the periodical registration of voters, and 
the annual registration of the births, marriages, 
and deaths, in the white population, and the births 
and deaths in the colored population ; and also for 
taking the census in 1855, and each decade there- 
after.” 


1e 


Bravutirut.— The Springfield Post, 4 Demo- 
cratic paper of the Caleb Cushing school, is en- 
deavoring to bring the Democracy of Massachu- 
setts to a correct view of its duty. Speaking of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, it says “Tt was a meas- 
ure which the Democracy never could have or!g'- 
nated ;” but “ Democracy, nevertheless, felt the 
necessity of submitting to that law, and of opposing 
any effort to repeal it. The Democracy of the 
Post, we take it, is not by any means & matter of 
principle, but solely one of expediency. Measures 
which “ Democracy never could have originated 
are to be submitted to, and Democrats Te called 
upon to “ oppose every effort to repeal” them. * 


SS 


Where we look for good Poetry and bad Puns— in 
the National Era and Boston Post.— Phil. Su 


There are others beside the editor of the Si 
who look for good poetry in the National Ere. 
We flatter ourselves that the Era’s poetical com 
tributors rank among the best poets in the oo 
try. Their pieces are widely copied. 


——_--—~—.—_—__— 


Fuerve Stave Casss—A fagitive named 
Daniels was remanded to his master at Buffalo, 
New York, on Friday last, which caused consid- 
erable excitement. 

A despatch from Boston states that one of the 
United States Marshals has a warrant for the 4 
rest of a fugitive in that vicinity. 
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OHIO. 


We regard it as a hopeful indication that the 
recent Democratic State Convention of Ohio had 
no word of approval for the Compromise measures, 
and expressed no fears of the speedy dissolution 
of the Union. Unlike their brethren in New 
Hampshire and Pennsylvania, they regarded it as 
no part of Democracy to approve of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. The following are their resolutions . 

1. Resolved, That by the adoption of the new 
Constitution the Democratic party has obtained 
a victory worthy of the years of struggle devoted 
to achieve it. 

2. Resolved, That in the new Constitution we 
recognise a8 principles cardinal in the Democratic 
faith : 

The election of all officers by the people. 

The limitation of, State indebtedness, and a 
provision for the payment of the debt which 
exists. 

Equal taxation—compelling the property of 
the rich, invested in stocks, to bear a portion of 
the public burdens by contributing to the taxes 
of the State. : 

The restraint upon the legislative power—con- 
fning it to the legitimate subjects of general 
legislation. ’ 

And the crowning glory of repeal, which se- 
cures the people, sovereign always, from ever be- 
coming slaves to any law or charter passed by 
their servants. et 

3. Resolved, That the new Constitution creates 
a Government of delegated power merely; that 
all powers not expressly delegated, or necessarily 
implied to execute those powers, remain with the 
people; and that every act of the Legislature 
not authorized by the Constitution itself, is con- 
trary to the theory and structure of the Govern- 
ment, and dangerous to the liberties of the people. 

4. Resolved, That we adhere to the resolutions 
on national affairs passed in the Democratic Con- 
vention of 1848, and reaffirmed by the Conven- 
tion of 1854. 

The 5th, 6th, and 7th resolutions condemn the 
present General Administration, approve of the 
State Administration, and commend the ticket 
nominated to the support of the people. * 


— 


TRANSATLANTIC AFFAIRS. 


Lord Palmerston claims that the African slave trade 
is extinguished north of the equinoctial line—The 
co-operation of Portugal and France in that work— 
The Tmaum of Muscat against the trade—Lord 
Palmerston credits Liberia with much of the praise 
due for England's snecess in this matter—Brazil 
working against the slave trade—France on the re- 
vision of her Constitution—The remarkabie change 
in the temper of the various political parties—The 
ialse position of Cavaignac and the Republican ax- 
ioms of the monarchist Berryer—The legal’and act- 
ual emoluments of the British clergy. 

In a recent debate on a Supply bill, Lord Pal- 
merston made a statement in the English House 
of Commons, of particular interest to the readers 
of the Eva, bearing, as it does, on the African 
slave trade. Mr. Hume questioned the propriety 
of voting the sum of £60,000 for its extinction ; 
when Lord Palmerston, being thus called upon to 
defend this item in the bill under consideration, 
said that the trade was well nigh wholly extin- 
guished “north of the line,” with the exception 
of two points—Porto Novo and Lagos. The dis- 
position to prosecute it, he declares, continues to 
exist only among the chiefs, the people being bet- 
ter pleased to prosecute a lawful trade (with the 
Europeans) in the country’s products. They are 
beginning to raise cotton of a good quality, and 
promise a large supply of that article in the fu- 
ture. Portugal has heartily codoperated with 
England’s measures for the extinction of the slave 
trade, having paralyzed it at Loando and other 
of her chief stations on the coast. Many of the 
Portuguese heretofore engaged in the business 
have been thus forced to suspend operations alto- 
gether, transferring their ships, capital, and ener- 
gies, to trade of legitimate character. On the 
fast African coast, the Imaum of Muscat has re- 
cently granted to England facilities for the de- 
struction vf the slave trade never before conceded, 
in consequence sf which the barracoons on the 
rivers in the southeru portions of his dominions, 
for the supply of the Portugumeand Brazilian tra- 
ders, which were capable of holdmy several thou- 


sands, have been broken up. Loy AlDieegton 
attributes much of the success Britisn 
operations to his Government’s the 


native chiefs, to the progress of Libetts, within 
whose extensive territories the trade his been| 
fully and finally destroyed, and to the hearty co- 
operation of the American and French navies. 
Heretofore Brazil was the chief market to 
which the slaves went; but within the past year 
the concentration of a British squadron on the 
coast of Brazil, and Lord Palmerston’s earnest 
remonstrances with that Government, have re- 
sulted in the enactment, in September last, of a 
Brazilian ordinance, making the slave trade pira- 
cy. Subsequently Brazil has gone to work vigor- 
ously to do her share of the requisite work. In 
the last eight months she has thus broken up 
many establishments for landing and selling 











- glaves. Already, according to this orator, there 


are but hundreds of slave-trading establishments 
there where two years ago there were thousands. 
He also declares that England has been laboring 
~“°~ ~ atrange mistake, in believing that Brazil, 
as a nation, 18 vpy--.a to the extinction of the 
trade, and is inclined to cling tow. The navy of 


Brazil is now cruising in conjunction wit, the 
British squadron for its suppression, and cheer- 
fully coéperates in destroying the barracoons on 
the coast, releasing the slaves found in them, 
and otherwise putting a stop to the business. 
Many of the dealers have been banished, and one 
hundred and forty of them have quietly trans- 
ferred their capital to legitimate trade. One slave- 
dealer, a member of the Fonseca family, has lost, 
in consequence of the late operations, no less than 
eighty-one vessels, worth nearly two millions of 
dollars. Floating capital in Brazil, to the extent 
of six millions of-dollars, previously engaged in 
the slave trade, has been recently withdrawn from 
that pursuit, and invested in a bank in Lisbon, 
This trade with Cuba, Lord Palmerston added, 
has been reduced to a very low amount, when 
compared even with that remaining to Brazil. 
He emphatically contradicted the popular im- 
pression, that it had increased in the Cuban quar- 
ter. Some of the liberal English papers, the 
Spectator, for instance, intimate that there is no 
little gammon in his lordship’s statements; and 
Mr. Hume, assuming them to be true, plumply 
denies the propriety of voting £60,000 for the 
next year’s work in breaking up a business thus 
voluntarily abandoned by the greater part of 
those heretofore engaged in it. However, the 
money, and as much more for the same purpose 
for the next ten years, will probably be voted, 
From the signs of the times, it is fair to judge 
that the United States will be the first Govern- 
ment belonging to the anti-African slave trade 
concordat, which is to refuse to make further ap- 
propriations to carry out its ends and aims. 

In France, the discussion of the project for the 
revision of the Constitution continues to absorb 
public attention, occupying most of the time of 
the Chamber, of course. The speeches from the 
leaders of the four parties— Legitimists, Orlean- 
ists, Reds, and Moderate Republicans— on this 
question, have been, one and all, distinguished by 
a degree of calmness never before manifested in a 
French Legislature. Thus, all have treated the 
momentous subject-matter properly — discarding 
every thought and feeling, as it were, but plain, 
substantial patriotism and reason. Legitimists 
who a few months since were up to their eyes in 
plots against the Government and Reds, who at 
that time were as busy with counter-plots against 
the possible restoration of Legitimacy, now con- 
sider the question of the future of France phi- 
losophically, each urging the views of his party 
as though his mind was made up to peaceably 
and faithfully abide the popular decision, while 
laboring to convince the country that in the 
adoption of his views there is alone safety for the 
fature of France. 

Cavaignac has played the part of chief advocate 
for the party in whom France must place her 
chief reliance, if she would continue a Constitu- 
tional Republic in fact as well asin mame. Yet 
the axiom on which he bases the creed of his po- 
litical friends—that a Government should in no 
case permit the principles on which it is founded 
to be discussed, is directly in the teeth of the 
basis of true civil liberty—the right of froe dis- 








cussion. There can exist true political liberty in 
no country or under no Government which forbids 
the free discussion of any subject of popular in- 
terest. Cavaignac is evidently a man of a past de- 
cade, or he would recognise in the altered tone of 
the present-day monarchists of France, that all 
serious danger of attempts on their part to change 
the Government by means other than such ag 
flatly contradict their own theories and ignore 
their own principles, is dissipated—gone forever. 
Berryer, himself, appeals not to Russian bayo- 
nets or German gold to reéstablish monarchy in 
France, but to the majority of the French people at 
the ballot box. Now, there is a heartier view of 
true liberalism running through this position. 
than is to be found in that of Cavaignac, which 
ignores, practically, the right of the majority to 
adopt institutions to snit themselves. M. Berryer, 
however, contends strenuously that the monarch- 
ists of the country are for the reéstablishment of 
pure Bourbonism, which is a mistake; for the 
reign of Louis Philippe, replete as that was with 
at least the profession of respect for constitutional 
liberty, attached quite half of those who were, be- 
fore, Legitimists, to the essence of that of which 
Louis Philippe’s government was but the shadow. 
On the whole, M. Berryer’s most ableand dignified 
plea is replete with views, forcing on the mind of 
the well-informed reader the impression that he 
labors under the conviction that a majority of his 
party stand ready to give hearty votes for the 
continuance of the Republic, on feeling assured 
that it will prove sufficiently strong and conser- 
vative to resist the innoyations which Red Repub- 
licanism and political socialism propose. It strikes 
us that the Chamber will refuse (one-third only 
being necessary in the negative) to receive the 
“Constitution; and that French public opinion 
will force acquiescence on its part next year. So 
far, 1,300,000 persons have petitioned tw thut oma 
It is believed that twice that number, at least, will 
do likewise, after the Chamber formally refuses 
the request of those who have already signed for 
the measure. 
We have compiled a table of the /egal and act- 
ual emoluments of British bishops, which may 


not prove uninteresting : 


Legal Revenue. Actual Revenue. 


Canterbury £15,000 £15,000 
York 10,000 19,217 
London 10,000 19,895 
Durham 8 000 27,491 
Winchester 7,000 28 388 
St Asaph’s and Bangor 5,200 11,208 
Bath and Wells 5,000 6,971 
Carlisle 4,500 4,324 
Chester 4,000 2,725 
Chichester 4,200 4 669 
St. David’s 4,500 5,029 
Ely 5500 (in 1849) 9,223 
Exeter 5,000 1,919 
Gloucester and Bristol 5 000 4,170 
Hereford 4,200 4,468 
Litchfi:ld 4 500 6.034 
Lincoln 5,000 4,961 
Llandaff 4,200 4,398 
Norwich 4,500 7,271 
Oxford 5,000 6,402 
Petersborough 4,500 4,456 
Ripon 4 500 4,770 
Rochester 5.000 4,607 
Salisbury 5,500 6,128 
Worcester 5,000 (in 1849) 12,813 


Will not every reader agree with us in the be- 
lief that the rapacity of these men surpasses 
(when we consider ihe sentiment and tendencies 
of the age in which they live) that of any other 
church in this or any other age? What think 
you of the effect of homilies on the duty of self- 
denial, the sinfulness of greediness, &c., from 
such sources. 

Europe furnishes America with beacons to 
guard against the rocks on which she has split, 
and it is my proviice to do my best to place a 
Drummond light, as it were,in each. Her two 
great curses have been class privilege and church 
privilege, which, together, are responsible for 
well nigh all the evils afflicting her people in 
1851. The tendency of wealth, which is being so 
rapidly accumulated in this country, is in the 
same direction. ‘To be sure, there are funda- 
mental principles in the United States Govern- 
Meu +iractly opposed to their triumph among us. 
But there is nothing truer than the axiom, that 
“ power is always stealing from the many to the 
few ;” nor is there a fact in the history of erring 




















human nature more sure than that all church 
organizations, on obtaining too great strength, 
abuse it by bending it to the end of securing for 
themselves wealth and temporal power. * 


PHILLIPS’ FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


The invention of a gas which can instanta- 
neously quench flame, and yet be inhaled in 
safety by the human lungs, is certainly one of the 


| most wonderful inventions of this wonderful age- 


When brought into general use, it will effect 
great changes in the business of insurance, 
diminish the annual loss of property by fire, and 
prove a general and permanent benefit. We com- 
mend to the attention of our readers the following 
eztracts in relation to this invention. 

The London Times, in describing an exhibition 
or demonstration of the practical uses of this 
invention, by setting fire to a house and immedi- 
ately extinguishing it with this machine, says: 

Tie lecturer instanced the case of a terrific 
erupton which took place some years since in the 
Meditwranean, wher an island was thrown up 
from @ \epth of 80 fathoms. The flames reached 
a heightof three miles, but as soon as a vapor 
arose, thflames were extinguished on all the 
points whee it was seen; and, having witnessed 
this fact, hisattention had been drawn to the sub- 
ject more closdy, The vapor with which he could 
extinguish @ biyning mass was so powerful, that, 
were St. Paul’s Cathedral in flames in the interior, 
he could inflate itin tvo or three minutes, if re- 
quired. The vapor ws perfectly innozious, and 
tended to purify the air, a under its shield a man 
could approach close ® any flames, and extinguish 
the fire. It drew,outjll noxious gases, and in the 
case of foul drains, if there were a vent given, it 
would purify them immediately. In answer toa 
question put by a lady, Mr. Phillips said that the 
materials would last uny time. The portable 
Fire Annihilator is lés in size than an upright 
coal-scuttle, (sixteen iaches in height by eight 
inches in diameter.) 

The London Standard says: 


It was astonishing to see with what ease the fire- 
men, protected by the vapor emitted from the cyl- 
inder, could deliberately and with impunity walk 
mto the middle of a fire, Whose heat caused distant 
spectators to recoil, and yucceed in pouring the 
vapor into the interior o¢ the building. This 
combination of gases is by yo means injurious to 
animal life—quite the contrary, \|though it is indom- 
itably anti-combustive. Thy flame of gos, or of 
such combustible substanceg or fluids as cannot 
be overcome (except by idimersion) by means of 
water, are instantaneously extinguished by it. 


The following remarks, which are perfectly con- 
clusive on this point, sre from The London Ob- 
Server: 


If the results produced unbounded satisfaction 
and astonishment, the explanation of the nature 
and construction of the Annibilator gave almost 
equal delight ; the immense power of three or four 
pounds of charcoal, with two pounds of nitre and 
two pounds of plaster or gypsum, when converted 
from a solid to a gaseous state, and combined 
with a quart of water, appeared to realize the 
extreme of scientific calculations, while the cheap- 
ness of the charge, its preservation for years in 
perfect readiness, the facility of operating by a 
smart touch on a button, and the innozious nature 
of the vapor, in which Lord Dudley Stuart and two or 
three other gentlemen immersed their faces without 
inconvenience, Were considered the crowning practi- 
cal merits of the invention; the only disappoint- 
ment, especially among the ladies, was, that these 
protectors are not ready for purchasers. 


The London Sun fally settles this part of the 
question as follows: 


One thing, and a moat important thing it is, is 
that the vapor may bz safely inhaled without any 
mischief, or the least ill effects, which the inventor 
proved to demonstration by placing the hose in his 
mouth, ant imbibing what appeared to us a most 
unsavory draught. 

The Bridgeport (Conn.) Standard contains the 
following article on this subject, which cannot 
fail to arrest the attention of the public: 

Fine Anninwator—We find that the newspa- 
pers, both in this country and in England, are 
paying great attention to this modern miracle. 
Several of the machines (which cost about $20 
uch) are placed in the Queen’s Palaces at Lon- 

on ay Windsor, = which latter _ 8 fire was 
recently extinguish one of the machin 
which would aaieies bare consumed “y 


they are being adopted by all the principal manu- 
factories, distilleries, and stores, as well as man- 
sions and private residences of Great Britain. 
It is said that orders for the machines are several 
weeks in advance, although the manufactory of 
the patentee supplies over two thousand machines 
perday. Lord Brougham has recently introduced 
a bill into Parliament, requiring every Govern- 
ment emigrant veseel to be supplied with one or 
more of the Fire Annihilators, 

Probably a single machine would have pre- 
vented either of the recent conflagrations in San 
Francisco. Indeed, if citizens will universally 
provide themselves with one of these small 
machines, no such thing as a destructive fire need 
ever occur, whereas now the annual destruction 
of property in the United States is estimated at 
$15 000,000, and the amount of property insured 
is $200,000,000. 

The engagements of the patentee in England 
cannot much longer permit him to withhold the 
benefits of this patent from this country, as, by 
& very proper provision in our Patent Laws, any 
foreigner obtaining a patent here is compelled to 
offer it for sale in the United States, within 
eighteen months after the date of his grant, or the 
same becomes forfeited. It is now sixteen months 
since Mr. Phillips obtained his patent in Wash- 
ington, and therefore, within two months, he must 
offer his Annihilators for sale in this country. 
In California alone, this machine would be inval- 
uable, as no insurance against fire can be obtained 
there. Indeed, in any and every part of the 
civilized world, fire is a most destructive element, 
and the value of the Annihilator is correspond- 
ingly great. 

The Fire Dopartment in this city [Bridgeport] 
probably costs us $10,000 per annum; the amount 
paid for insurance must be several times this sum, 
and yet our loss by fire is considerable. Nearly 
all this expense can be saved by the “ Annihila- 
tors,” as all can see who read the evidences of its 
powers. 

We consider this subject of such vast and 
universal importance, that we shall immediately 
lay before our readers the evidences of its com- 
plete utility, as published in the London papers, 
whan repeated experiments have been made by 

1p SN chp EE Rage ec f gonda 
of dollars have already boon eg tats a ie Fire 
Annihilator.” 

We perceive that the Common Council of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has appointed a Committee to 
secure the Annihilator for the protection of the 
city property. This system will doubtless be 
adopted by all our cities, towns, and villiages, as 
well as by the United States Government. 

The following is from The London Times of 
March 17th, 1851: 

Some experiments with these Fire Annihilators 
were performed on Friday afternoon at the Lon- 
don Gas Works, Vauxhall, before a numerous 
audience. Accounts have been so frequently 
given of former exhibitions of the patent, that it 
would be needless to say any more than that they 
were of the usual kind, and succeeded admirably. 
As on other occasions, a roughly cunstructed house 
was set on fire, and the flames instantaneously extin- 
guished by the vapor. It was also shown that 
water had no effect on flame, by pouring it on 
carburetted hydrogen gas without any effect ; 
whereas, the vapor speedily put it out; and a large 
open vessel of coal-tar being ignited, the same 
means immediately effected the desired result. 
Mr. Phillips, in his introductory lecture, stated 
that the amount of property destroyed annually 
was to the value of £2,000,000, the amount 
insured £100,000,000, and the amount uninsured 
double this. It was to protect this immense capi- 
tal that he brought forward this apparatus. A 
few days before, at one of his exhibitions, an alarm 
of fire in the neighborhood had been given, and 
he was sent for to protect the adjoining premises, 
which was adistillery. The other buildings were 
entirely destroyed, although there were eighteen 
engines on the ground, and they had a command 
of 100,000,000, gallons of water, contained in a 
tank in the distillery. He cited this to show the 
inefficiency of the water system. Fora longtime 
this agent had been recognised as the only effectu- 
al known mesns of extinguishing fire, but it was 
now becoming a recognised fact that it was only 
useful in saturating incandescent embers, and 
was totally ineffective as a destroyer of flame, 
and as such he had shown it by his experiments. 
His machines were being adopted, not only in 
England, but on the Continent; and he trusted 
the time would soon come when people, instead of 
allowing their property to be destroyed, (which 
was now the case in nine instances in ten by fire.) 
would adopt the means which he offered for its 
preservation. Mr. Phillips received much ap- 
plause from the spectators,as each experiment 
succeeded. 


SHORTEST PASSAGE ON RECORD. 


The American steamship Baltic arrived at 
New York on Saturday, in 9 days and 13 hours 
from Liverpool. Horace Greeley arrived in her. 

Ene tanp.—Parlimentary business is wholly un- 
important. Lord Palmerston stated in the Com- 
Mong on the 4th, that the Turkish Government 
had positively promised the English Minister to 
liberate Kossuth and his fellow prisoners on the 
Sth of September. 

There was a creditea report that two Duchess- 
es of high rank and consideration at Court had 
decided to abandon the English Church for that 
of Rome. That one of them is the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Queen Victoria’s Mistress of the 
Robes, is pretty certain; we have a rumor that 
the other is the Duchess of Kent, (the Queen’s 
Mother ;) but this, in the absence of proof, is hardly 
probable. 

Rome.—A telegraphic despatch received at 
Vienna, dated Rome, 22d ult., says: 


“ General Gemeau, commander-in-chief of the 
French troops, has, without the permission of the 
Roman Government, seized all the gunpowder in 
the powder magazincs, and has had it conveyed to 
the Castle of St. Angelo, where he has Roman can- 
non pointed on the city. This act has increased 
the ill-feeling which already existed against the 
French.” 








JULIAN’S DEFEAT. 


the defeat of Julian, says: 

“Mr. Julian is defeated. The voice of the 4th 
district of Indiana has gone forth in favor of the 
Compromise Measures, and of the Fugitive Slave 
Law especially. Mr. Parker made that law the 
only issue in the canvass, and he is elected by 
more than five hundred of a majority. A large 
number of Democrats in Wayne, Fayette, and 
Union, contributed to this result. The Free- 
Soilers of the district stood firmly, fought man- 
fully for Mr. Julian’s election ; and it is due to 
say, also, that several hundred Whigs gave him 
their votes. But Mr. Parker received the votes 
of a sufficient number of Bill Brown Democrats 
to outnumber them, and is elected. 





Dereat or THe Liquor Bitu.— For several 
weeks past there has been before the Common 
Council of this city a bill requiring, among other 
things, that, before a license be granted for the 
sale or barter of spirituous liquors, the assent of 
a majority of the white housekeepers on the 
square where it is purposed to set up a shop shall 
first be obtained, and affixing fines and penalties 
for a violation of the law. This bill was, on Mon- 
day night, the 11th instant, afver debate, defeated 
by an indefinite postponement — the vote being 
10 to 9. 





Meruopism at THE Soutu.—It is well, known 
that a new edition of the “ Book of Disciples” 
has been published in South Carolina, with the 
tenth section expunged. The last General Con- 
ference declared this section null and void. The 
Kenosha Telegraph says, “ We shall expect to see 
an edition of the Bible without the ten command- 
ments issued by the pious clergy of the South, and 
the New Testament published without Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount, and the golden rule.” 





Hon. Hitanp Haut, Second Comptroller of the 
Treasury, has been appointed by the President 
commissioner to settle land claims in California. 
We learn from the Bennington (Vt.) Banner that 
he has accepted the appointment, and will leave 
in about two months, with two of his sons. * 





Tue Western Citizen, published at Chicago, 
Illinois, has entered upon its tenth volume. It is 
an Anti-Slavery paper, of large size, and should 
be liberalty supported. * 





Tuomas Ritcuiz, Esq., formerly of the Union 
newspaper, is named as a candidate for Governor 
of Virginia. He is, however, ineligible, having 
resided out of the State for the last five years. * 





The British mail steamer, Niagara, left New 
York on the 13th inst., taking out Sir Henry 
Bulwer, tho British Minister, and $415,000 in 
specie. 





Sourn Carotina Movements.—Professor Lie- 
ber (of the Columbia College) has written a letter 
to the Greenville Union celebration, in which he 
shows, from Grecian, German, and Dutch history, 
that such a secession as is contemplated in South 
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FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT, 


Claim on the Canadian Government by an Ameri- 
can Citizen—Asylums for the Deaf aad Dumb and 
Blind—Difficulty between the British and Cana- 
dian Governments—Introduction of a decimal 
currency into the British Provinces—R eligious In- 
tolerance—Legislative Proceedings—The First of 
August, 

Toronto, August 9, 1851, 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

A very interesting discussion came up on Wed- 

nesday, relative to an application of William 
Baker, citizen of the United States, residing in 
Ogdensburg, for remuneration for the logs he sus- 
tained by the destruction of the Sir Robert Peel, 
during the Canadian rebellion, in which vesse) 
he was interested. 
The application was opposed on the ground 
that the sum of $160,000, which had been award- 
ed for such losses, was meant exclusively for yegj- 
dents in Upper Canada; and that Mr. Baker, 
being an American citizen, should apply to hig 
own Government for remuneration, Which, in fact, 
under the law of nations, was bound to make good 
the entire loss, the steamer having been destroyed 
in American waters, and by American citizens 
and others residing in the United States, 
The application was ultimately, and, I think, 
unjustly, refused—indeed it was 80 contended by 
several members; but it appeared, during the dig- 
cussion which took place, that there were several 
other claims of a similar character, Which would 
be preferred if this were successful ; which cir- 
cumstance probably influenced the decision of the 
House. Besides, it was not introduced with the 
concurrence of the Government; and by the 
Union act, no proposition to vote money can be 
entertained, without such approval. 
Mr. Merritt, whom I beliava 1 fo ly mé= 
tioned as being a native of the United States, baw 
why haw tee fm olong time a resident in this 
Province, and until recently a member of the 
Gvernment, has, during the present session, been 
endeavoring to divert the trade of the West from 
New York, through the St. Lawrence; and on 
Tuesday, a series of resolutions which he intro- 
duced came up for consideration, the object of 
which was an application to the Imperial Govern- 
ment for similar encouragement to an ocean line 
of steamers, and the deepening of certain por- 
tions of the St. Lawrence by the local authorities, 
so that vessels of a thousand tons could proceed 
from Lake Ontario to the ocean. 
He was opposed by the Inspector General, on 
behalf of the Government, who deemed it impoli- 
tic at the present moment, when the British Gov- 
ernment is desirous of advancing a capital to com- 
plete a line of railroad from Halifax to Quebec, 
to divert the public mind from that object. It 
was expressly stated during the debate, in answer 
to an inquiry put to the Inspector General, that 
the Provincial Government have no intention of 
throwing open the free navigation of the St. 
Lawrence to American vessels, unless in return 
for reciprocity with the United States. 
The cause of humanity seems likely at length 
to prevail here, with reference to the deaf and 
dumb and blind in this Province, who number in 
the aggregate upwards of two thousand persons, 
who are deprived of the means and blessings of 
education. 
On Saturday last, a resolution of Mr. W. Boul- 
ton, that the House go into committee on the 
subject of providing asylums for these unfortu- 
nate classes of our fellow-creatures, to be sup- 
ported from the consolidated fund, or by assess- 
ment in Upper Canada, was received favorably 
by the Inspector General, who intimated that 
some measures might be adopted by the Govern- 
ment during the present session, although he 
deemed it preferable to wait till after the next 
census is taken, in order to ascertain to what ex- 
tent the tax would weigh upon the community. 

On Tuesday last the Governor General went 

down to the Council Chamber, and gave his assent 

to forty-four bills, which had been passed during 
the present session. There is the same state ob- 
served on such occasions as when his Excellency 
opens and prorogues the Parliomont, «a guard of 
honor being stationed in the court-yard, by which 
he is saluted, and a number of spectators, par- 
ticularly the fair sex, assembling in the Council 

Chamber to witness the ceremony. 

Immediately on his arrival, a message was sent 
to the House of Assembly, requiring their attend- 
ance; when all business immediately ceases, and 
the members, headed by their Speaker and the 
officers of the House, who were preceded by the 
sergeant-at-arms, bearing the mace, proceeded to 
the Council Chamber, and, standing below the bar, 
Witnegsed the approval of the bills alluded to, 
by the representative of the Sovereign. They 
then returned to the House, and immediately 
afterwards adjourned—the Governor General 
returning to his residence in the same state in 
which he came. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed in the House of Assembly, growing out 
of the refusal of the Queen to sanction a bill 
which was passed during the last session, author- 
izing the issue of a Provincial currency; which 
was considered by the Privy Council in Engiand, 
as it undoubtedly was, an interference with the 
prerogative of the Sovereign. 

The report of Sir C. Trevelyan, the Secretary 
of that body, was couched in language which has 
been considered rather harsh and offensive, and 
members of the House expressed their disappro- 
bation without reserve. One of them went so far 
as to state that, had he been a member of the 
Government, he would not have been a party to 
the proclamation announcing the Qucen’s disap- 
proval of the bill; which, not having a suspend- 
ing clause, as is usual when the prerogative is 
interfered with, went into operation on the first of 
January last. 

It will thus be seen how jealously the British 
Government regard even the slightest approxi- 
mation to the invasion of its rights; and what 
little probability there is of the nation surren- 
dering this portion of its dominions. 

The measure was also objected to, because it 
was intended to introduce a uniform currency in 
all the American colonies, which could not be 
effected without the concurrence of the other 
Provinces. This has, however, been since ob- 
tained; and a series of resolutions was passed 
yesterday, upon which a bill will be framed, sub- 
stantially the eame in its enactments, and which 
will have a suspending clause. The object is to 
have a gold five-dollar piece, and others of frac- 
tional parts of gold and silver, which will pass 
current in the United States; and as the trade 
between the two countries has become very e:- 
tensive, and which is rapidly increasing, to estab- 
lish the decimal ratio of value. 

A despatch was sent down to the House of As- 
sembly a few days since, and another to the Le- 
gislative Council, from Eari Grey, the Colonial 
Secretary of State, notifying the Legislature 
that there has been no opportunity for bringing 
the subject of the Clergy Reserves under the 
consideration of Parliament; and considering the 
diversity of opinion which exists on the subject, 
nothing could be done with them during the re- 
mainder of the session. 

The Anti-Clergy-Reserve party, however, will 
make capital of this, as the ultras pretend that 
the subject should be dealt with by the Colonial 
Legislature, although the settlement of 1841 was 
effected by an act of the Imperial Parliament; 
just as they contend that the Reserves may be 
abolished, notwithstanding they were established 
under the act of 1791, in a secret and improper 
manner, no doubt, but at the same time in accord- 
ance with law; which their opponents tacitly ad- 
mit, when they object to a legal decision as to 
their character. 

Religion is made the fruitful source of dissatis- 
faction in Upper Canada; and a few clerical 
demagogues in this way contrive to keep the 
country in hot water, and to give the Government 
more trouble than all other causes of complaint 

at es and which may be referrible to the 

ree Church portion of the Church of Scotland 
and the Congregationalists. I happened to stop 
with a family of the latter creed for a week, a 
short time since. They were rather respectable 
people, but the most intolerant set of bigots I ever 
met with ; and five or six young girls are grow- 
ing up, indoctrinated with intolerance, who look 
upon every form of church government that is not 
founded on the voluntary principle as heretical ; 
who seemed to think whatever is not puritanical 
in the extreme is heterodox ; and who, like Dr. 
Cartwright in his view about Noah’s prophecy 
about his children, which I saw alluded to in a 
late number of the Era, seeks for the authority 
of the Old Testament in —— of wey vagary. 

Now I do not object to all this, provided these 





league, much less under a Gover: 


ests and regulations of society is continually 
forced upon the public mind. 

Last year a trip was proposed, chiefly as a means 
of relaxution for members of the Legislature. 
The party were to take the stage at T'oronto on 
Saturday morning, the steamboat on Lake Simcoe 
in the afternoon, and to sail round the Lake dur- 
ing Sunday, returning to town during the follow- 
ing day. But no sooner was this advertised, than 
one of these clerical agitators attacked the affair, 
and a controversy was the result, which lasted 
several weeks. Meantime the excursion was pre- 
vented by a manceuvre, by which the House, for 
oe first time during the session, met on Satur- 

ay. 
But this is not all. These men, instead of imi- 
tating the mildness and forbearance of the Chris- 
tian religion, are at present engaged in a crusade 
against the post office being opened for the deliv- 
ery of letters and the transmission of mails on 
Sunday; and yesterday a bill came up for discus- 
sion, which went to authorize municipal councils 
to prohibit the opening of a mail on that day, and 
which would have been carried, had it not been 
for the members from Lower Canada, although 
there was an evident disposition on the part of 
those from the Upper Province not to vote for 
the measure. 
During the entire debate, no member ventured 
to express his opinion as to the nature of the day 
set apart by the Christian church, in contradis- 
tinction to the Jewish Sabbath, or to advert to 
the mode of its observance in countries where 
the stern principles of Calvinism do not prevail. 
With the exception of Mr. Hincks, they all allu- 
ded to Sunday as the Sabbath; thus administer- 
ing to the inclination to transfer the character of 
the Jewish Sabbath to the Christian Sunday—the 
custom having descended from the Puritans, who 
evinced a decided inclination to the sternness of 
the Old Testament. 
lam no advocate for Sunday labor in any de- 
partment of life, and look with pleasure upon 
the appropriation of the seventh portion of time 
for rest, public worship, rational enjoyment, and 
communion of man with his Maker : hnt the post- 
ed on that day. It was attempted not long’sinde 
ih Fingland, but the very next session the suspen- 
sion had to be removed. Human life may depend 
upon the prompt delivery of a letter, and in this 
way the absent may converse with their distant 
relatives and friends. 
It is surprising how prone men are to fall into 
the very errors which they condemn; and no class 
of persons are more intolerant, when it is in their 
power, than those who have suffered from intole- 
rance. The Puritans of New England instituted 
a greater tyranny than that from which they had 
fled. And those of this Province, who enjoy every 
civil and religious right, would mould society to 
their views. I begin to think, after all, that the 
French population of Lower Canada are the true 
Conservatives; and certainly the only obstacle 
to the success of the enemies of the Established 
Church and of civil and religious liberty is in- 
terposed by men who are members of the Church 
of Rome. 
It may be remarked, however, that the portion 
of that church in Canada, as well as in the other 
Provinces, over which the French priests preside, 
partakes of nothing of the intolerance which is 
witnessed in Ircland and elsewhere. ‘These are 
an amiable and kind-hearted set of men, exercis- 
ing a parental care and control over their people, 
and possessing the happy faculty of rendering 
them docile, happy, and contented. 
The sum of $40,000 has been voted for erect- 
ing a residence for the Governor General at To- 
ronto; and a supplemental estimate, which has 
been brought down, contains an appropriation of 
$30,000, for completing the survey of a railroad 
line from Quebec to Halifax, being the supposed 
proportion of this Province. The former vote 
looks like continuing the practice of having the 
seat of Government alternately in Upper and 
Lower Canada; and the latter, like being in ear- 
nest about the Great Trunk line through Cana- 
da, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, as the sur- 
vey, With the exception of a small portion of the 
line in New Brunswick, has already been com- 
pleted by competent persons sent out by the Brit- 
ish Government some five or six years since. The 
only point to be determined is, whether the rail- 
way shall sweep round the northern frontier of 
New Brunswick, or proceed direct through that 
Province, from the terminus of that through Nova 
Scotia. 

A bill has passed the House, providing that a 
census shall be taken next year throughout the 
Province, and in future once in every ten years. 
It was taken in Upper Canada only last year; but 
it has been found impossible to effect this in 
Lower Canada for the last six or seven. It strikes 
me that whenever this is satisfactorily done, it 
will turn out that the French population of the 
Lower Province will not form so large a propor- 
tion of the inhabitants as is generally imagined. 

Our African friends had their demonstration, 
on the ist instant, to which I alluded in my last. 
They formed a very reopestable provcesion; and 
after attending Divine service, drew up before 
the Parliament Building while the Legislature 
was in session, headed by a band of music, where 
they gave three cheers for the Queen, three fer 
Prince Albert, three for the Governor General, 
and the same for both branches of the Legisla- 
ture of United Canada—united upon the princi- 
ple that both sections “agree to differ”—the 
band playing the national anthem, which English- 
men are never tired of hearing, and other appro- 
priate airs. 

They afterwards dined together, where every- 
thing passed off well; and in the evening, for the 
gratification of the “ fair sex,” quite a number of 
whom accompanied the procession, they had a 
dignity ball, where they “tripped on the light 
fantastic toe” till the waning hours intimated the 
propriety of terminating the festivities of a day 
intended to celebrate the abolition of slavery 
throughout the Eritish dominions, at a cost to the 
nation of a hundred millions of dollars. 

Accounts from ali parts of the Province afford 
the assunance of a most abundant harvest. There 
have been heavy rains, however, and on Monday 
last we had a violent gale from the eastward. 

Senex. 


LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


The steamship Prometheus arrived at New 
York on the 13th inst., with $578,579 in gold 
dust, and 360 passengers. 

A felon named James Stuart was tried at San 
Francisco, by the Vigilance Committee, on the 
1ith July, and hung for a multiplicity of offences. 
He was convicted on his own confession of murder 
and robbery. Everything was conducted with 
secrecy. After the trial had proceeded a couple 
of hours, about half-past one, some one came out 
of the Committee room and read a portion of the 
confession which Stuart had made, and it was 
stated that he would be hunginan hour. The 
crowd sanctioned this proposition almost unani- 
mously. The news spread, and a large crowd 
soon gathered. About half-past 2 o’clock the 
Committee came down stairs, and formed three 
abreast. There were nearly a thousand of them, 
principally composed of our oldest, best known, 
and most prominent citizens, merchants, bankers, 
mechanics, and business men of every description. 

The San Francisco Herald states that the con- 
fession of Stuart reveals the fact that a regular 
association was formed to perpetrate crime. It 
says: 

“The ramifications of this association of 
thieves, burglars, assassins, and incendiaries, ex- 
tended throughout the entire State—that judges 
and public prosecutors in some portions of the 
country were in league with the organization— 
that swbornation of perjary was one of the com- 
monest expedients to achieve the impunity of the 
criminal, and to baffle the working of the law— 
that the burning of this city was several times 
resolved upon in revenge—and that life was not 
regarded at a straw’s value when money was to 
be gained by murder. On the whole, we doubt 
if in the history of the United States there has 
ever been a more monstrous criminal organization 
laid bare, than that which has now been brought 
to light by the untiring efforts of the Vigilance 
Committee.” 








Sartain’s Macazine for September is embel- 
lished with a mezzotint engraving of St. Cecilia, 
and a line engraving, The Dew-Drop. The 
Scenes in the Life of the Saviour are continued. 
The literary articles are by Dr. Reynell Coates, 
Miss C. M. Kirkland, Henry M. Klapp, Rev. A. 
D. Eddy, &c. Terms, $3 per year. *. 





Constirutiona Rerorm.—T he people of Mas- 
sachusetts, at their next fall election, will decide 
for or against holding a Convention for the re- 
vision of their Constitution. On this subject the 
Lowell American says : 

“The Whigs have opposed, and will continue 
to oppose, the Convention. Naturally timid and 
averse to change, they will as certainly oppose 
this project as they do all others which look to 
progress in our political institutions. If the Con- 
vention is carried, it must be by the united and 
vigorons efforts of the Democrats and Free-Soil- 
ers.” - 


Hon. Epwarp A. Hannzcan, ex-Minister to 
ex-U. S. Senator, &c., was a candidate 

for Representative of Fountain county in the Le- 
gislature of Indiana, at the election held in that 
State on the 4th, but was defeated by Jacob Dyce, 
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Tennessee Exection—The following is the 
result of the Congressional election : 

Andrew J ohnson, Dem., is reélected in the 1st 
Congressional district ; Albert G, Watkins, Whig, 
in the 2d ; Josiah M. Anderson, Whig, in the 3d; 
John H. Savage, Dem., in the 4th; George W. 
Jones, Whig, in the 5th; James H. Thomas, Whig, 
in the 6th; Meredith P. Gentry, Whig, in the 
7th; William Cullom, Whig gain, in the 8th ; 
Isham G. Harris, Dem,, in the 9th; Frederick P. 
Stanton, Dem, in the 10th; Christopher H. 
Williams, Whig, in the 11th. 

-Returns from 44 counties, give Campbell, 
(Whig,) for Governor, a majority of 7,000. Whig 
majority in the Senate 7, and in the House 3. 





AvtapamMa.—The Congressional delegation will 
stand 2 Secession and 5 Union candidates, as re- 
ported in our last. Henry W. Collier, the seces- 
sionist candidate for Governor, has been elected. 


Kentucxy.—Returns from 98 counties, which 
give Lazarus W. Powell, Democrat, 500 majority 
over Archibald Dixon, Whig, for Governor. The 
counties of Letcher and Johnstown are yet to be 
heard from. 

Cassius M. Clay, the emancipation candidate 
for Governor, will have about 5,000 votes in the 
State. 








Inpiana.—It now seems that Lockhart, (Dem) 
and not De Bruler, (Whig.) is elected in the ist 
district. Parker, in the 4th district, is the only 
Whig certainly elected, though Brenton (Whig) 
is believed to be elected in the 10th district. 





The Baltimore American, a Whig paper, says 
ie < has - — for such a coalition as the 

igs have forme? *~ Nag Yorkin dix dams 
ronien ne mb“ hiie Male” Fg their Sone 
brethern honestly in the face. It isa subterfuge on 
the part of some of its framers, and a snare on the 
part of others.” 


Rev. Dr. Oxtn, President of Middletown (Con ) 
M. E. College, died on Saturday last. 








The effect of the new gambling law in New 
York has been the close of most of the public 
gaming houses. The keepers of the fashionable 
ones have sold out their furniture and left the 
city ; whither bound, does not appear. It is said 
the gamblers are exceedingly “disgusted ” with 
the law, affirming that it is the most ungentle- 
manly act ever passed. 





Tur Crerey or Mexico—A pamphlet pub- 
lished in Mexico states that the income of the 
clergy of that country amounts to $20,000,000 
per annum. They are also in possession of land- 
ed property representing an enormous capital. 
The revenues of the General Government itself 
are stated not to exceed $8,000 000. 

Tue Democratic Papers—The tone of the 
Democratic press, relative to the State Conven- 
tion, is very encouraging. Only the Boston Post 
and the Barnstable Patriot are now in favor of 
making support of the kidnapping law a test of 
Democracy. The Worcester Palladium, Lynn Bay 
State, Lowell Advertiser, Concord Freeman, Fail 
River News, Chelsea Union, Plymouth Rock, Lan- 
rence Sentinel, and other Democratic papers, are 
committed against this policy.—Lowell (Mass.) 
American. 








Sectionat Jeatousy.—The unwillingness of 
20,000,000 free people to be ruled by 100,000 
slaveholders. Take all the slaveholders in the 
United States, men, women, and minors, and that 
there are not over one hundred thousand, can be 
easily demonstrated. 


a 


MARRIAGE. 


Married in the Catholic church at Harper’s 
Ferry, on the 9th instont, by the Rev. Mr. 
Plumnkitt, Miss Arotionia Jactecto, late of 
Lithuania, Poland, and Maj. Gaspar Tocuman, 
formerly of Warsaw, Poland. 





OF~ Vol. XXII of the Botanico-Medical Recorder will be 
commenced immediately. It will advocate the same princi. 
ples as formerly, will be more i d, and published 
monthly, at one dollar per annum, in advance. 

A. CURTIS, M. D. 








FRANK MILLER’S LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
AND 
WATER-PROOF OIL BLACKING, 
For Boots, Shoes, Harness, Carriage Tops, &c. 
HIS BLACKING is not designed to produce a polish, 
out to render leather soft, pliable, water proof, and 
much more durable. 
It may be had at the manufacturer’s wholesale price : 
New York—Grannis & Stewart, 96 Maiden Lane. 
Albany, N. Y.—Archibald McClure. 
Rochester, N. Y —Sage & Pancost. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—Pratt & Co , Terrace street. 
Philadelphia—T. W. Dyott & Son, 122 N, 2d street. 
Pittsburg, Pa—McCurdy & Loomis. 
Boston, Mass.—Alexander Strong, 32 Central street. 
Bangor, Me.—George W. Emerson, 4 Smith’s Block. 
Cleveland, O.— Seaman & Smith. 
Cincinnati, O —Robbins & Pomroy, 27 Pear! street. 
Moutreal, C. W.—Brown & Childs. 
Toronto, C. W.—Brown & Childs. 
And in the cities and principal towns generally through- 
out the Northern and Western States of the Union. 
Aug 21 








PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALTI- 
MORE RAILROAD, 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, (except 
Sundays.) 


FARE IN EACH, THREE DOLLARS. 


ON and after Monday, 2d December, the mail and passen- 
ger trains to Philadelphia will be run as follows, viz: 

Morning Mail Train, stopping at way stations, will leave 
the Company’s New Depot, President street, at 9 o’clock, 
daily, (except Sundays,) through in five and # half hours. 
To this train a second class cur will be attached, the fare in 
which will be two dollars, and the ticket for which mu-t be 
procured in the office before starting, as none can be sold in 
the car. 

Night Mail Train, stopping at all the regular stations on 
the road, will leave the President street Depot every night 
at 8 o’clock—being the only line on Sundays 

Returning, the trains will leave Philadelphia, respective- 
ly, at half past 8 A. M. and 10 P. M. 

NOTICE.—Tickets for the above lines must be procured 
at the office. Baggage by the above lines is at its owner’s 
risk, and passengers are expressly prohibited taking any- 
thing as baggage but wearing apparel. Fifty pounds allow- 
ed each passenger. . G. HARDIE, 

Baltimore, April 19. Acting Agent. 





BOTANICO-MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO, 
7" winter course of Lectures in the medical department 
of the Cincinnati Literary and Scientific Institute 
(formerly the Literary and Botanico-Medical College of 
Ohio) will be resumed in the College edifice, Third street, 
east of Broadway, on Monday, the 3d of November. A pre- 
liminary course on Anatomy, Physiology, and Operative 
Surgery, will be commenced on the 6th of October. There 
were tweive ladies in the spring class, and the most of these 
and many others, are expected this winter. The subscriber 
will be assisted by some of the ablest and truest men in the 
ranks of Keform. The College edifice is elegant and con- 
venient, and abundantly supplied with everything essential 
to the illustration of every department of medicine. 
Tickets to al) the branches, $65. 
Graduation fee, $20. A. CURTIS, M. D., 
President of Institute. and Professor of 
Aug. 21—3t Theory and Practice of Medicine. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


eaeae te OF No. 380.— Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 
1. Barny O’Reirdon the Navigator.— Dublin University 

Magazine. 

2. James North.—Spectator. 
. Thackeray’s Sixth Lecture.—Daily News. 
The Condition of-Author Question.—Spectator. 
Makamat.—Wes/minster Review. 
. Spanish Literature —Jb. 
. Connelly vs. Connelly.—Morning Chronicle. 
. Mexico.—North American and Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 

9 Screw Steamships —Morning Chronicle. 

10. Dixon’s Life of Penn.—Edinburgh Review. 

11. Origin of the Mormon Impostare.— History of Philip & 
Gorham’s Purchase. 


DWN OB oo 


POETRY. 
Indolence. The One Gray Hair. 


SHORT ARTICLES. 

Public Reading of Scripture. Duke of Monmouth’s Pock- 
etbook. Electro-Mlagnetic Blocks. American Implements. 
Decay of Ireland. The General Apathy. New Variety of 
the Sweet Potato. Ocean Penny Postage. Seif Devotion. 
Slave Colonization. 

NEW BOOK, 


Characteristics of Literature. 





Wasuinerox ,December 27,1846. 
Ofallthé Periodical Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country,thie 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the humanmindin 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Publishedweekly at six dollars ayear, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfieldstreets Boston. 
Om For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing: 
ton. 





CHILD'S PREMIUM SAW-MILL. 
To Plank Road Contractors and Lumbermen gen- 
erally. 

HE subscriber having obtained a patent for improve- 
ments in circular os mills, by which all sizes and 
lengths of logs can be cut with equal facility, with great ia 

ving of power, timber, and expense, has made arrangemen 
by which he can hereafter supply mills with superior saws, 
to order. Rights to manufacture in several of the Northern 
and Eastern States for sale, and models oupplied. | ILD 
Granville, Putnam Co., Ill , July 2, 1851—July 17—eo 


MARLBORO’ HOTEL. sagiiei-an 
IEMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS AR. 0. 
229 Washington street, Boston. é w. JENKS. 

















people will not endeayor to force their views apon 
others; and whose interference with the inter- 


Democrat, by @ majority of 120. 


March 20—lyg J, A. PARKS, 


A. M. GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. Cc, . 
At DS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the setilement of Ac- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon. 8. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era: and the 
accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 


TO MERCHANTS AND BUSINESS MEN GEN- 
ERALLY. 
as National Era is taken by fifteen thousand subscri« 
bers, and probably has four times that number of read- 
ers. It circulates some seven thousand copies in the West- 
ern States, a larger number, we believe, than is issued from 
any political weekly in the West; four thousand copies in 
New York State, chiefly in the interior; the rest in New 
England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the South ; and it 
is taken largely by country merchants and others dealing 
with Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitta- 
burgh, and Cincinnati. Jt is manifest that it affords »are 
advantages as an advertising medium. Only a limited 
space (say five columns) can be devoted to advertisements, 
and this secures to the advertiser greater prominence than 
in a sheet where he must take his place among hundreds of 


others. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 











INSERTIONS. MONTHS. 
i. See) eo 
One square $0.50 0.75 1.00 1.25 2.00 3.00 600 1000 
wosquares 110 1.50 200 2.50 4.00 600 1100 20.00 
Three squares 1.50 225 300 375 6.00 900 16.00 30.00 
Four squares 200 200 4.00 5.00 3.00 12.00 22.00 40.00 
Five squares 250 3.75 5.(0 6.00 9501450 28.00 50.00 
Six squares 300 4.50 600 7.00 12.00 16.00 31.00 60.00 
Quartercol’n 3.50 5.25 7.00 8.00 14.00 20.00 35.00 65.00 
Halfcolumn 6.00 9.00 12.00 15.00 25 00 34.00 65.00 125.00 
One column 10.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 40.00 60.00 115.00 200.00 


i> Number of lines in a square, ten. 


The following Agents are authorized to receive advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for the paper: 


GEORGE W. LIGHT, No.3 Cornhill, Boston. 
WILLIAM HARNED, No. 48 Beekman st., N. York. 
WILLIAM ALCORN, cor. 13th and Ogden sts., Phila, 
S. N. PIERCE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD, 


To Jeave New York as follows, from pier foot of 
Duane street, daily, Sundays excepted : 
1, Morning Express Train at 6 am, for Dunkirk, stup- 
ping only at Sufferns, Chester, Middletown, Delaware, Nar- 
a Hancock, Deposit, Susquehanna, Binghampton, 
Owego, v averley, Shuiss Usening, Hornelisville, andOlean. 
—-= aanne aar, bie! mith - at of « 
steamers, one of Whe teaves immediately op arriva pip ma 
cars, for Cleveland, direct, arriving in time to take the ex 
ekg train for Cincinnati. Passengers for Geneva, Roshes- 
er, and Buffalo, take this train, and arrive at Geneva the 
same evening, and at Rochester and Buffalo the same night. 
stitidits, adic irs tv. a0 xia Piermont. stopping at all the 
train remains at Elmira all night, and proceeds next morn- 
ing at 80 clock, arriving at Dunkirk in the afternoon. 
3. Way Train at half past 3 p m, via Piermont, Otisville, 
and gage mpey stations. 
4 Way Train at 5 p m, via Jersey City, for i 
all intermediate stations. ’ imeem t 
5. Evening Express Train at 6 p m, for Dunkirk, stop- 
ping a! the same stations as the Day Express Train, exceyt 
Hancock. 
This Train connects at Dunkirk with the splendid steam- 
ers Niagara. Keystone State, and Empire, one of which will 
leave for Detroit, direct, on the arrivai of the cars, and con- 
nect at Detroit with the Exprese Trains onthe M'chigan 
Central Railroad, for Chicago, Milwaukie, &c. 
Passengers for Geneva, Rochester, and Buffalo, taking this 
Train, arrive at Geneva next morning, and at Rochester and 
Buffalo in advance of any other line. 


TRAINS TO NEW YORK. 
1. Morning Express Train leaves Dunkirk at 6 a m, 
stopping at the same stations as going west, and arriving in 
New York the same evening. 
2. Way Train leaves Otisville at a quarter past 6 am, 
stopping at all the stations, arriving in New York at 20 min- 
utes past 10. 
3. Mail Train leaves Dunkirk at 10 a m, stopping at all 
the stations, and arrives in klmira at half past 6 p m. 
4 Mail Train leaves Geneva at4am, and blmira at 8 
& m, stopping at all the stations, and arrives in New York at 
m. 
5. Evening Express Train leaves Dunkirk at half past 3 
Pp m, stopping at the same places as going west, and at Go- 
shen, and arrives in New York the next foreno»n. 
Freight Trains leave from pier foot of Duane street at 6 
Pp m, for all stations on the road, and for Rochester and Buf- 
falo. [Aug.14] CHARLES MINOT, Superintendent. 


BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN, 
Monthly—32 pages, $1 "ead annum, in advgnce. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per annum, in advanoe.) 
Six Nos. of 32 pages each, and six of % each, making 768. 
v= Iif commences July, 1651. This unique original 

journal treats of all subjects relating to man— presenta 
new and well-demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy—and surveys from a new point of 
view the great wonders of theage. The knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are its aims. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratuitously. Addre‘s the editor, Dr: JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 


Vol. I, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sye- 
tem of Phrenology) and 624 pages, will be sent by mail for 
two dollars. June 12—lyi 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1852, 
tT American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac has been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by express 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 








ense. 
. ‘The Almanac for 1852 contains 40 pages, being four pages 
larger than the Almanac for 1851. It also contains more en- 
gravings. Some of those of last year are used again, with 
two new and beautiful ones; the first entitled ‘No Higher 
Law,” and the other a portrait of Ellen Crafts, in the dress 
in which she made her escape from slavery. The Almanac 
is handsomely printed, on good paper, with a Calendar equal 
in all respects to that of the American Tract Society’s Alma- 
nac for 1552, with the Eclipses, Cycles, &c.,&c. The Al- 
manac contains 4 variety of interesting and valuable read- 
ing and statistical articles of an anti-slavery character, 


selected and original. The prices will be as follows: 
Foronethousandcopies - - + + $2000 
For one hundred copies - - - - 2650 
For one dozen copies - ~- . - - 40 
For a single copy - - - - . - 05 


The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day for a liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred or thousand Almanacs packed with their goods. 
In this way the cost of transportation will be very small. 
If no such opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are 
now mors reasonable in their charges than heretofore. Or 
they may be seut by mail, any distance under 500 miles, for 
one cent, postage prepaid. 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 1. 48 Beekman st., New York. 

N B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re- 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
objeot in publishing the Almanac is not to makemoney, but 
to diffuse useful information at cost. tf 


FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c, 
J K. MelLWAIN & SON, Philadelphia, No. 3 Bank 
e street, importers and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, and 
Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist, Combs, 
Steel ~~ Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pins, Bobbins, 
. Ke. Jan. 2. 








BENNETT'S NATIONAL SK¥-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilmaa’s Drug Store, 


EXHIBITION FREE. 
O meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in fhe ope- 
rat 4 4 ere’ and | have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the co!lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. 

Having a superior Sky- Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size af any in this city, toge her with a 
constant and succersful practice for the last twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreot,y pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life-like expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannot be surpassed. 

By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictnres in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

O¢F~ Miniatures neatly set in lockets, breastpins, finger 
rings, and settings furnished, if desired. 

N.S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 2. F. M. CORY. 


JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Couusellor at Law, and General Land 


Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oat. 11. 








HENRY H. PAXTON, 


At EY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 





HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
Ac EYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. JOHN HOOKER. 
Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. 





GOVERNESS OR STORE ASSISTANT. 

YOUNG LADY, a native of Ircland, wishes to obtain 

a situation in either of the above capacities. She would 
undertake the education and care of young children, or 
would accept of a situation as istant in a store, in some 
of the principal cities of the United Scates or Canada. 
Terms will be found very moderate. Please address, by 
letter, to Miss Creighton, care of Mr. William Wright, 
Toulon, Starke Co., Ill. July 24. 








THOMAS M, MARSHALL, 


y yin EY and Counsellor at Law, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. ay i—9% 





JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES Cc. PEIRCE, 
Cincinnati. 
Bear & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Noturies 


JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac- 
knowledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and affirm- 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 


Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 

Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missouri Mississippi Maine 

New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 


Texas Maryland 
‘ —— on given to collections and to the taking of 
ee. No. 114 Main street July 2% 


NEW YORK TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Brancu or W. T. Jennines & Co., New York 
Pennsylvania avenue, near Sixth street, Washington. 
Ts subscriber still continues to conduet the branch of 
the above establishment, where he has or hand a 
assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which will 
Pmet ape Gis cume prices and in the same style as New 

or 


Also on hand, a large stock of Overcoats, Sack, Frock, 
and Dress Coats, Pants and Vests and every article neces- 
sary for a gentieman’s wardrobe, that in every emergency 
gentlemen wi 
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fentlemen may be teat with s feeble ALTER HOWE, 
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